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EDITORIALS 


TOWARDS A PAN-ORTHODOX ASSOCIATION 
OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Among the many needs and challenges that face Christian Ortho- 
doxy there is one that deserves serious and even vigorous attention 
and consideration. This is the somewhat belated necessity of organ- 
izing from among the Orthodox Churches an international educational 
organization for the purpose of guiding the accreditational and aca- 
demic status of Orthodox Theological Schools throughout the world. 
Both Roman Catholics and Protestants have their own theological 
associations that work closely with their respective theological schools 
and seminaries in regard to curriculum, academic standards, educa- 
tional policies, teaching personnel, and a variety of related phases 
of theological education. 


It is rather unfortunate that through the years, the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Theological Schools — Holy Cross in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
St. Vladimir's in New York City, St. Sergius in Paris, The Theological 
School of Halki, Constantinople, to mention only several — have been 
pursuing their particular ways without any real understanding of, if 
not concern for, the existence and program of the others. The result 
has been a kind of decentralized ignorance on the part of each 
Orthodox Theological School in respect to the work and programs 
of the others. 


That an accrediting agency comprising the representatives of all 
Orthodox Theological Schools is needed is a mere understatement. 
With the growth of Orthodoxy and with the consequent increased de- 
mand for Orthodox clergymen and lay workers, the Orthodox Theo- 
logical School begins to assume an ever increasing réle of importance 
in education. The creation of an Orthodox Theological School ac- 
credited agency would serve, therefore, to give a more pronounced 
emphasis to the essential work and aims of the Orthodox Theological 
Schools. 


The Orthodox accrediting association would not, of course, dictate 
policies to the member-schools, thus violating the independent status 
and scope of each. Rather, it will serve purely academic purposes 
within well-defined areas that might best be worked out at some future 
conference and meeting of Orthodox Theological School representa- 
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tives to lay the ground work and start the formation of such an ac- 
crediting agency. 


Such common Eastern Orthodox problems and policies, for ex- 
ample, as academic degrees and honors, transfer credit of students 
changing from one Orthodox Theological School to another, exchange 
students and lecturers, scholarship programs, and even the inauguration 
of specific degrees in Orthodox Theology, would perhaps be discussed 


during such a conference. 


We do not propose to advocate the unity of conformity in Orthodox 
Theological Education, but rather a unity of spirit. We do not pro- 
pose, furthermore, to create an agency for the purpose of either the 
standardization or regimentation of the different phases of Orthodox 
Theological preparation pursued in the different schools. Neither, of 
course, do we propose the establishment of an organization that would 
be purposeless and directionless. 


What we do propose at this time is for the calling of a conference 
for the purpose of considering the creation of the International Asso- 
ciation of Orthodox Theological Schools. It is too early yet to predict 
the outcome of such a conference. But that some pioneering action 
is needed now is undeniable. 


THE MYSTERY OF LOVE 


We know from many sources that the love of God manifests itself 
in many forms and ways. It is revealed in the nature of the physical 
world where life and beauty reign as signs and proofs of God's mani- 
fold wisdom and goodness. The effort of many God-inspired souls, 
who strive through love to bring moral and religious enlightenment to 
others, is another way by which Divine Love “is shed in our hearts” 
(Romans 5:5). Furthermore, it is the love of God that makes the 
Prophets speak and reveal God’s will, guiding man in his search to 
understand man as his brother and God as his father. 


But the infinite majesty of God’s love was revealed when the 
second person of the Blessed Trinity was incarnate, when the Son of 
God became the Son of Man. Only then did the mystery of God’s 
love, which was “kept secret since the world began” (Romans 16:25), 
reveal itself in a measure of infinite and ineffable fullness. 
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We are taught that God created the world for no other reason than 
that of love. It is because of love that He had fashioned sharers of His 
goodness, beings with God-like characteristics, free and intelligent as 
we are. To all His creatures God had bestowed life; to us, however, 
He gave in addition His own image and likeness. But when He as- 
sumed the flesh and shape of man and became one of us, to remain 
with us, Emmanuel, the permanent friend of all the faithful, He 
depicted the inexhaustible goodness of His will and the deep mystery 
of His love. Only the theological intellect of the beloved disciple was 
able to describe the dimensions of this love in a few words that com- 
prise the epitome of the Christian gospel: ““God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son” (John 3:16). 


On Christmas the mystery of Divine Love is unfolded before us. 
And we bow in awe before this infinite and divine condescension. We 
celebrate the coming of love into the world and try to show its presence 
in us and around us in multiple ways. Our enthusiasm and gifts, our 
hymns and decorations, our solemnity and our willingness to serve the 


poor and help the needy, are some of the ways by which we try to show 
love and share in its joy. 


Examining, however, the nature of all the manifestations of human 
love, we find in it considerable deficiency which is seen clearly in the 
many cracks that the structure of our civilization reveals. Undoubtedly, 
there are many distinguishable characteristics of love that adorn the 
various aspects of our culture. We may witness these in the numerous 
institutions that protect old age and guide youth and fight disease and 
death. We may trace these in the courage to demand justice and free- 
dom and to seek education and learning. And even in our ingenious 
inventions, which make life easier and more pleasant, one may discern 
the presence of human love. 


Nevertheless, in the midst of all these signs of human love, we find 
present a considerable deficiency. For the common threat that we in- 
evitably experience in the pursuit of all our successes is but an outcome 
of the deficit of our love. Fear, too, that creature of our failure, ever 
ready to extend its sinister shadow over all phases of our existence, 
and to subjugate our hearts and minds, brings to the surface of our 
consciousness the deficiency of love and even its complete absence. 
We may also discern this deficiency in our inner contradictions 
which may indeed motivate our benevolence, but with instability and 
confusion. 


Perhaps we can grasp more easily the meaning of the deficit of our 
love if we consider a few questions. When are we to show love? What 
prompts us to codperate, to sign treaties, to form international agencies 
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for the peaceful solution of our problems? Certainly we do not hesitate 
to seek unity in the presence of common danger. Proof of this fact is 
what happens when danger is over and fear dissolved. Then we forget 
our friendships, we discard our alliances and promises. What else, 
then, if not deficiency of our love, reveals this paradoxical scheme of 
human relations? 


We have thought and maintained that learning and education exile 
fear from our life and establish peace on sturdy foundations. How- 
ever, in the past man did not know as much as he does today. In the 
past, education of the mind and care of health were not offered so 
abundantly as it may seem. Fear still overshadows and even rules our 
life. Its dark presence is extended. Indeed threats against peace and 
global disturbances are the rule rather than the exception. 


The claim is made in all quarters that by adding to our scientific 
means and methods, we shall not only gain in material control, but 
also extend our dominion over the world and make our society fearless 
and happy. We have descended to the depths of matter, and we have 
taken possession of the sources of energy. We have proved the atom 
to be divisible and compound and its nuclear space a field of energy 
of unimaginable intensity. We have sent into the space, beyond the 
earthly atmosphere, man-made moons which spin around the world. 
But what is the result of all these achievements? The answer, of 
course, is fear and trepidation. 


For by entering space above us in the heavens, we have added con- 
siderably to our physical knowledge. But who can deny that we have 
lessened the possibilities of ordering our earthly homes, establishing 
security and peace on earth? The fact remains that most of us see our 
satellites as a new element of danger, as an additional threat to our 
way of life and our very survival. 


What, then, do all these signs declare? They speak of our failure. 
They bring to the surface the decadence of our civilization and the 
inherent deficiency of our love. 


How did it happen that this deficiency reached such proportions? 
History may help us understand its cause. When Divine Love in per- 
sonal fullness was about to enter this world, God and man spoke. God 
said: “I come to you. Salvation is yours. Peace be on earth — good 
will to all men.” And man replied: “I have no room nor time. All 
I have is taken.”” Man thus took priority in the inn. 


History has kept this answer and recorded it in the words of St. 
John, “He came unto his own and his own received him not’; and in 
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the words of St. Luke, “There was no room in the inn” (John 1:11; 
Luke 2:7). 


One wonders whether the ancient attitude of the innkeepers of 
Bethlehem is not also characteristic of our behavior. Is it not true that 
in our love, about which we boast so often, man only is included while 
God is excluded? It is evident that our love is both ego-centric and 
socio-centric. It is clearly seen that our imitation of the innkeepers of 
Bethlehem creates the deficiency of love. For we too with all our 
preferences say to God that we have no room for Him. Rather we 
restrict the space of our life’s inn to the needs of man alone. 


After all, is not “Man the measure of all”? This ancient concept 
still prevails and motivates our every evaluation. Man has proclaimed 
his own primacy and God has been relegated to a secondary position 
in our lives. Man has become an end in itself and God only a name. 
Here then is the beginning of our failure, the cause that creates the 
deficiency of our love which is responsible for our second fall. 


The view then of man as the absolute purpose, as the center and 
end of existence, in addition to the concomitant exclusion of God from 
our lives, brings about our new fall. And we have indications that 
we have deviated and fallen from the love of Christ into the humanistic 
love. The humanistic view is that man is the absolute value of existence. 
Love, consequently, in order to have positive results must move within 
the frame of man’s life alone. Christianity, on the other hand, sees in 
God the absolute existence and the purpose of all life, and in man it 
sees the image of God on earth. Therefore, love must move first in 
the direction of the prototype and return to the image. Our Lord in all 
His simplicity described this movement of love when He said. “Love 
the Lord thy God with all thy soul . . . and thy neighbor as thyself” 
(Mark 12:30-31). 


It seems that Christian love is real and complete when it moves 
within a triangle which is formed by God, the Self, and the Neighbor. 
When any one of these three is absent, completeness and sincerity dis- 
appear from our love. God seems to be excluded from the triangle 
and the result is tragic. For in reality we cannot feel genuine and 
sincere love either for ourselves or for others when God is absent. To 
prove this we must bear in mind two facts: the first is that we are 
united not by love but by danger; and the second is that we utilize 
some of our marvellous inventions to the detriment of man. For though 
we place man in the center of our love and life, we also plot against 
him, and we even plan for his extermination. 
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In the light of all these contradictory schemes of our intentions for 
man, is it any wonder then why our love is deficient and the founda- 
tions of our civilization unstable? We thought that it was possible to 
exclude God from our love and keep man in it. Now we can see that 
when God is absent, man cannot be there as the exclusive object of our 
love, nor as the purpose of our existence. This is what we begin to 
experience today. The deficiency of our love has spread dangerously. 
It has created a sense of emptiness within us. For we realize that we 
are left without purpose and without love. We have wasted our sub- 
stance foolishly and what has happened to us is described by Christ 
in the following words: “He that gathereth not with me scattereth” 
(Luke 11:23). 


Christ became man to help and to reéstablish man in the position 
from which he had been separated by egoism. In our contemporary 
fall from Christian love to humanistic emptiness, Christ is the One to 
restore us. For in Him there is Truth and Justice and Love that are 
firm and complete. Only from Him will come our salvation and perfect 
love, healing our deficiency and emptiness. He says to us that God is 
our Father, the center of all existence and the end of life; that man is 
our brother who is to be loved just as we love our own selves. Salva- 
tion and peace without Christ, life without purpose and love, are im- 
possible. Neither our satellites, nor the extension of our knowledge, 
nor our intensive work to invent mechanical means and organs of fear 
and trembling, can safeguard peace and security in our society. Christ 
“is our peace who had made both one” (Eph. 2:14), in order to enable 
each one of us to find in God, His Father, the purpose of his life, and 
to accept man as his brother. Christ alone is able to replenish the de- 
ficiency of love and to give direction to the true purpose and meaning- 
fulness inherent in our lives. 


To succeed in all these goals, we must accept Christ as our guide 
and Saviour and offer Him room to live in our midst. Let then our 
prayer be that Christ may come and be born within us, to enrich our 
lives with purpose and our love with completeness and stability. 
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EMPIRE AND DESERT: ANTINOMIES OF 
CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


By THE VERY REV. GEORGES FLOROVSKY 


Christianity entered history as a new social order, or rather a new 
social dimension. From the very beginning Christianity was not prima- 
rily a “doctrine,” but exactly a “community.” There was not only a 
“Message” to be proclaimed and delivered, and “Good News” to be 
declared. There was precisely a New Community, distinct and peculiar, 
in the process of growth and formation, to which members were called 
and recruited. Indeed, “fellowship” (koinonia) was the basic category 
of Christian existence. Primitive Christians felt themselves to be closely 
knit and bound together in a unity which radically transcended all 
human boundaries — of race, of culture, of social rank, and indeed 
the whole dimension of “this world.” They were brethren to each 
other, members of “One Body,” even of the “Body of Christ.” This 
glorious phrase of St. Paul admirably summarizes the common ex- 
perience of the faithful. In spite of the radical novelty of Christian 
experience, basic categories of interpretation were taken over from the 
Old Testament, of which the New Covenant was conceived to be the 
fulfilment and consummation. Christians were indeed “a chosen race, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people set apart” (I Peter 2:9). 
They were the New Israel, the “Little Flock,” that is, that faithful 
“Remnant” to which it was God’s good pleasure to give the Kingdom 
(Luke 12:32). Scattered sheep had to be brought together into “one 
fold,” and assembled. The Church was exactly this “Assembly,” 
ekklesia tou Theou,—a permanent Assembly of the new “Chosen 
People” of God, never to be adjourned. 


In “this world” Christians could be but pilgrims and strangers. 
Their true “citizenship,” politeuma, was “in heaven” (Phil. 3:20). 
The Church herself was peregrinating through this world (paroikousa). 
“The Christian fellowship was a bit of extra-territorial jurisdiction on 
earth of the world above” (Frank Gavin). The Church was an “outpost 
of heaven” on the earth, or a ‘colony of heaven.” It may be true that 
this attitude of radical detachment had originally an “apocalyptic” con- 
notation, and was inspired by the expectation of an imminent parousia. 
Yet, even as an enduring historical society, the Church was bound to 
be detached from the world. An ethos of “spiritual segregation” was 
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inherent in the very fabric of the Christian faith, as it was inherent in 
the faith of Ancient Israel. The Church herself was “‘a city,” a polis, 
a new and peculiar “polity.” In their baptismal profession Christians 
had “to renounce” this world, with all its vanity, and pride, and pomp, 
—but also with all its natural ties, even family ties, and to take a sol- 
emn oath of allegiance to Christ the King, the only true King on earth 
and in heaven, to Whom all “authority” has been given. By this bap- 
tismal commitment Christians were radically separated from ‘“‘this 
world.” In this world they had no “permanent city.” They were 
“citizens” of the “City to come,” of which God Himself was builder 
and maker (Hebr. 13:14; cf. 11:10). 


The Early Christians were often suspected and accused of civic in- 
difference, and even of morbid “misanthropy,” odium generis humani, 
—which should be probably contrasted with the alleged “philan- 
thropy” of the Roman Empire. The charge was not without substance. 
In his famous reply to Celsus, Origen was ready to admit the charge. 
Yet, what else could Christians have done, he asked. In every city, he 
explained, “we have another system of allegiance,” allo systema tes 
patridos (Contra Celsum, VIII. 75). Along with the civil community 
there was in every city another community, the local Church. And she 
was for Christians their true home, or their ‘‘fatherland,”’ and not their 
actual ‘‘native city.” The anonymous writer of the admirable ‘Letter 
to Diognetus,” written probably in the early years of the second cen- 
tury, elaborated this point with an elegant precision. Christians do not 
dwell in the cities of their own, nor do they differ from the rest of men 
in speech and customs. “Yet, while they dwell in the cities of Greeks 
and Barbarians, as the lot of each is cast, the structure of their own 
polity is peculiar and paradoxical. . . . Every foreign land is a father- 
land to them, and every fatherland is a foreign land. . . . Their con- 
versation is on the earth, but their citizenship is in heaven.” There was 
no passion in this attitude, no hostility, and no actual retirement from 
daily life. But there was a strong note of spiritual estrangement: “and 
every fatherland is a foreign land.” \t was coupled, however, with an 
acute sense of responsibility. Christians were confined in the world, 
“kept” there as in a prison; but they also “kept the world together,” 
just as the soul holds the body together. Moreover, this was precisely 
the task allotted to Christians by God, “which it is unlawful to decline” 
(Ad Diognetum, 5,6). Christians might stay in their native cities, and 
faithfully perform their daily duties. But they were unable to give their 
full allegiance to any polity of this world, because their true commitment 
was elsewhere. They were socially committed and engaged in the 
Church, and not in the world. ‘For us nothing is more alien than public 
affairs,” declared Tertullian: nec ulla magis res aliena quam publica 
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(Apologeticum, 38.3). “I have withdrawn myself from the society,” he 
said on another occasion: secessi de populo (De Pallio, 5). Christians 
were in this sense “outside society,” voluntary outcasts and outlaws, — 
outside of the social order of this world. 


It would be utterly misleading to interpret the tension between 
Christians and the Roman Empire as a conflict or clash between the 
Church and the State. Indeed, the Christian Church was more than “‘a 
church,” just as ancient Israel was at once a “church” and a “nation.” 
Christians also were a nation, a “peculiar people,” the People of God, 
tertium genus, neither Jew nor Greek. The Church was not just a 
“gathered community,” or a voluntary association, for “religious” pur- 
poses alone. She was, and claimed to be, a distinct and autonomous 
“society,” a distinct “polity.” On the other hand, the Roman Empire 
was, and claimed to be, much more than just “a state.” Since the 
Augustan reconstruction, in any case, Rome claimed to be just the City, 
a permanent and “eternal” City, Urbs aeterna, and an ultimate City 
also. In a sense, it claimed for itself an “eschatological dimension.” It 
posed as an ultimate solution of the human problern. It was a Univer- 
sal Commonwealth, ‘‘a single Cosmopolis of the inhabited earth,” the 
Oikoumene. Rome was offering “Peace,” the Pax Romana, and “‘Jus- 
tice” to all men and all nations under its rule and sway. It claimed to 
be the final embodiment of “Humanity,” of all human values and 
achievements. “The Empire was, in effect, a politico-ecclesiastical in- 
stitution. It was a ‘church’ as well as a ‘state’; if it had not been both, 
it would have been alien from the ideas of the Ancient World” (Sir 
Ernest Barker). In the ancient society — in the ancient polis, in Hel- 
lenistic monarchies, in the Roman republic — “religious” convictions 
were regarded as an integral part of the political creed. “Religion” 
was an integral part of the “‘political” structure. No division of com- 
petence and “authority” could ever be admitted, and accordingly no 
division of loyalty or allegiance. The State was omnicompetent, and 
accordingly the allegiance had to be complete and unconditional. 
Loyalty to the State was itself a kind of religious devotion, in whatever 
particular form it might have been prescribed or imposed. In the Roman 
Empire it was the Cult of Caesars. The whole structure of the Empire 
was indivisibly “political” and “religious.” The main purpose of the 
Imperial rule was usually defined as “Philanthropy,” and often even 
as “Salvation.” Accordingly, the Emperors were described as 
“Saviours.” 


In retrospect all these claims may seem to be but utopian delusions 
and wishful dreams, vain and futile, which they were indeed. Yet, these 
dreams were dreamt by the best people of that time — it is enough to 
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mention Vergil. And the utopian dream of the “Eternal Rome” sur- 
vived the collapse of the actual Empire and dominated the political 
thinking of Europe for centuries. Paradoxically, this dream was often 
cherished even by those, who, by the logic of their faith, should have 
been better protected against its deceiving charm and thrill. In fact, 
the vision of an abiding or “Eternal Rome” dominated also the Chris- 
tian thought in the Middle Ages, both in the East, and in the West. 


There was nothing anarchical in the attitude of Early Christians 
toward the Roman Empire. The ‘‘divine’” origin of the State and of its 
authority was formally acknowledged already by St. Paul, and he him- 
self had no difficulty in appealing to the protection of Roman magis- 
trates and of Roman law. The positive value and function of the State 
were commonly admitted in the Christian circles. Even the violent in- 
vective in the book of Revelation was no exception. What was de- 
nounced there was iniquity and injustice of the actual Rome, but not 
the principle of political order. Christians could, in full sincerity and 
in good faith, protest their political innocency in the Roman courts and 
plead their loyalty to the Empire. In fact, Early Christians were de- 
voutedly praying for the State, for peace and order, and even for 
Caesars themselves. One finds a high appraisal of the Roman Empire 
even in those Christian writers of that time, who were notorious for 
their resistance, as Origen and Tertullian. The theological “‘justifica- 
tion” of the Empire originated already in the period of persecutions. 
Yet, Christian loyalty was, of necessity, a restricted loyalty. Of course, 
Christianity was in no sense a seditious plot, and Christians never in- 
tended to overthrow the existing order, although they did believe that 
it had ultimately to wither away. From the Roman point of view, how- 
ever, Christians could not fail to appear seditious, not because they were 
in any sense mixed in politics, but precisely because they were not. Their 
political ‘‘indifference’’ was irritating to the Romans. They kept them- 
selves away from the concerns of the Commonwealth, at a critical time 
of its struggle for existence. Not only did they claim “religious free- 
dom” for themselves. They also claimed supreme authority for the 
Church. Although the Kingdom of God was emphatically “not of this 
world,” it seemed to be a threat to the omnicompetent Kingdom of 
Man. The Church was, in a sense, a kind of “Resistance Movement” 
in the Empire. And Christians were “conscientious objectors.” They 
were bound to resist any attempt at their “integration” into the fabric 
of the Empire. As Christopher Dawson has aptly said, “Christianity 
was the only remaining power in the world which could not be absorbed 
in the gigantic mechanism of the new servile state.’ Christians were 
not a political faction. Yet, their religious allegiance had an imme- 
diate “political” connotation. It has been well observed that mono- 
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theisr self was a “political problem” in the ancient world (Eric Peter- 
son). Christians were bound to claim “autonomy” for themselves and 
for the Church. And this was precisely what the Empire could neither 
concede, nor even understand. Thus, the clash was inevitable, al- 
though it could be delayed. 


The Church was a challenge to the Empire, and the Empire was a 
stumbling block for the Christians. 


I] 


The Age of Constantine is commonly regarded as a turning point 
of Christian history. After a protracted struggle with the Church, the 
Roman Empire at last capitulated. The Caesar himself was converted, 
and humbly applied for admission into the Church. Religious freedom 
was formally promulgated, and was emphatically extended to Chris- 
tians. The confiscated property was restored to Christian communities. 
Those Christians who suffered disability and deportation in the years 
of persecution were now ordered back, and were received with honors. 
In fact, Constantine was offering to the Church not only peace and 
freedom, but also protection and close codperation. Indeed, he was 
urging the Church and her leaders to join with him in the “Renovation” 
of the Empire. This new turn c£ Imperial policy and tactics was re- 
ceived by Christians with appreciation, but not without some embar- 
rassment and surprise. Christian response to the new situation was by 
no means unanimous. There were many among Christian leaders who 
were quite prepared to welcome unreservedly the conversion of Em- 
peror and the prospective conversion of the Empire. But there were not 
a few who were apprehensive of the Imperial move. To be sure, one 
could but rejoice in the cessation of hostilities and in that freedom of 
public worship which now has been legally secured. But the major 
problem has not yet been solved, and it was a problem of extreme 
complexity. Indeed, it was a highly paradoxical problem. 


Already Tertullian was asking certain awkward questions, although 
in his own time they were no more than rhetorical questions. Could 
Caesars accept Christ, and believe in Him? Now, Caesars obviously 
belonged to ‘the world.” They were an integral part of the “secular” 
fabric, necessarii saeculo. Could then a Christian be Caesar, that is, 
belong at once to two conflicting orders, the Church and the World? 
(Apologeticum, 21.24). In the time of Constantine this concept of the 
“Christian Caesar” was still a riddle and a puzzle, despite the eloquent 
effort of Eusebius of Caesarea to elaborate the idea of the “Christian 
Empire.” For many Christians there was an inner contradiction in the 
concept itself. Caesars were necessarily committed to the cause of “this 
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world.’”” But the Church was not of this world. The office of Caesars 
was intrinsically ‘“‘secular.’” Was there really any room for Emperors, 
as Emperors, in the structure of Christian Community? It has been re- 
cently suggested that probably Constantine himself was rather uneasy 
and uncertain precisely at this very point. It seems that one of the 
reasons for which he was delaying his own baptism, till his very last 
days, was precisely his dim feeling that it was inconvenient to be ‘“Chris- 
tian” and ‘‘Caesar”’ at the same time. Constantine’s personal conversion 
constituted no problem. But as Emperor he was committed. He had to 
carry the burden of his exalted position in the Empire. He was still a 
“Divine Caesar.” As Emperor, he was heavily involved in the tradi- 
tions of the Empire, as much as he actually endeavored to disentangle 
himself. The transfer of the Imperial residence to a new City, away 
from the memories of the o/d pagan Rome, was a spectacular symbol of 
this noble effort. Yet, the Empire itself was still much the same as 
before, with its autocratic ethos and habits, with all its pagan practices, 
including the adoration and apotheosis of Caesars. We have good rea- 
sons to trust Constantine’s personal sincerity. No doubt, he was deeply 
convinced that Christianity was the only power which could quicken the 
sick body of the Empire and supply a new principle of cohesion in the 
time of social disintegration. But obviously he was unable to abdicate 
his sovereign authority, or to renounce the world. Indeed, Constantine 
was firmly convinced that, by Divine Providence, he was entrusted with 
a high and holy mission, that he was chosen to reéstablish the Em- 
pire, and to reéstablish it on a Christian foundation. This conviction, 
more than any particular political theory, was the decisive factor in his 
policy, and in his actual mode of ruling. 


The situation was intensely ambiguous. Had the Church to accept 
the Imperial offer and to assume the new task? Was it a welcome op- 
portunity, or rather a dangerous compromise? In fact, the experience 
of close codperation with the Empire has not been altogether happy 
and encouraging for Christians, even in the days of Constantine himself. 
The Empire did not appear to be an easy or comfortable ally and part- 
ner for the Church. Under Constantine’s successors all inconveniences 
of “‘codperation” became quite evident, even if we ignore the abortive 
attempt of Julian to reinstate Paganism. The leaders of the Church 
were compelled, time and again, to challenge the persistent attempts of 
Caesars to exercise their supreme authority also in religious matters. 
The rise of monasticism in the fourth century was no accident. It was 
rather an attempt to escape the Imperial problem, and to build an 
“autonomous” Christian Society outside of the boundaries of the Em- 
pire, “outside the camp.” On the other hand, the Church could not 
evade her responsibility for the world, or surrender her missionary task. 
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Indeed, the Church was concerned not only with individuals, but also 
with society, even with the whole of mankind. Even kingdoms of this 
world had to be brought ultimately into obedience to Christ. Nor was 
the Empire prepared to leave the Church alone, or to dispense with her 
help and service. The Church was already a strong institution, strong 
by her faith and discipline, and spread everywhere, even to the remote 
corners of the inhabited earth. Thus, the Church was forced finally into 
alliance with the Empire, by the double pressure of her own missionary 
vocation and of the traditional logic of Empire. 


By the end of the fourth century Christianity was ultimately estab- 
lished as the official religion of the Roman Empire. Under Theodosius 
the Great, the Roman Empire formally committed itself to the Chris- 
tian cause. Paganism was legally disavowed and proscribed. “Heresy” 
was also outlawed. The State formally engaged in the maintenance of 
the Orthodox Faith. The basic presupposition of the new arrangement 
was the Unity of the Christian Commonwealth. There was but One 
and comprehensive Christian Society, which was at once a Church and 
a State. In this one society there were different orders or “powers,” 
clearly distinguished but closely correlated, — “spiritual” and “tempo- 
ral,” “ecclesiastical” and “political.” But the “Society” itself was in- 
trinsically One. This idea was by no means a new one. Ancient Israel 
was at once a Kingdom and a Church. The Roman Empire has always 
been a “politico-ecclesiastical institution,” and it also retained this 
double character after it had been “christened.” In the Christian Com- 
monwealth “Churchmanship” and “Citizenship” were not only “co- 
extensive,” but simply identical. Only Christians could be citizens. And 
all citizens were obliged to be Orthodox in belief and behavior. The 
Christian Commonwealth was conceived as a single “theocratic” struc- 
ture. Moreover, the Roman Empire always regarded itself as a “Uni- 
versal Kingdom,” as the only legitimate Kingdom, the only “Empire.” 
As there was but One Church, the Church Universal, so there could be 
but One Kingdom, the Ecumenical Empire. The Church and the King- 
dom were in effect but One Society, indivisible and undivided, One 
Civitas — Respublica Christiana. “The One Commonwealth of all 
mankind, conceived partly as an Empire — the surviving image of an- 
cient Rome, but mainly and generally as a Church, is the essential 
society of that long period of human history which we call by the 
name of the Middle Ages. It was a fact, and not merely an idea; and 
yet it was also an idea, and not altogether a fact” (Sir Ernest Barker). 


It was a momentous and magnificent achievement, a glorious vision, 
an ambitious claim. But it was also an ominous and ambiguous achieve- 
ment. In fact, the two orders, “spiritual” and “temporal,” could never 
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be truly integrated into one system. Old tensions continued inside of 
the “One Society,” and the balance of “powers” in the Christian Com- 
monwealth has been always unstable and insecure. It would be an 
anachronism to describe this internal tension between “powers” in the 
Medieval Commonwealth as a conflict or competition between the 
Church and the State, conceived as two distinct societies, with an ap- 
propriate sphere of competence and jurisdiction. In the Middle Ages, 
Church and State, as two distinct societies, simply did not exist. The 
conflict was between the two “powers” in the same society, and pre- 
cisely for that very reason it was so vigorous and acute. In this respect 
there was no basic difference between the Christian East and the Chris- 
tian West, as different as the actual course of events has been in these 
two areas of the Christian Commonwealth. The major problem was 
the same, in the East and in the West — the problem of a “Christian 
Society,” of a “Holy Empire.” It was but natural that this problem 
should assume special urgency and dimension precisely in the East. In 
the East “the Holy Empire’ was a formidable reality, ‘‘a tangible fact 
in an actual world,” in the phrase of James Bryce, while in the West 
it was rather an idea, or just a claim. Since Constantine the heart of the 
Empire was at Constantinople, and no longer: in the old City of Rome. 
The story of Byzantium was an immediate! continuation of Roman his- 
tory. In the West, Roman order disintegrated at an early date. In the 
East, it survived for centuries. Even in Oriental garb, Byzantium con- 
tinued to be “the Kingdom of the Romans,” up to its very end. The 
main problem of Byzantium was precisely the problem of “the Eternal 
Rome.” The whole weight of the Empire was felt there much more 
than ever in the West. It is highly significant, however, that all “Byzan- 
tine problems” reappear in the West, with the same urgency and the 
same ambiguity, as soon as “Empire” had been reconstituted there, 
under Charlemagne and his successors. Indeed, Charlemagne regarded 
himself as a lawful successor to Constantine and Justinian. His claims 
and policy in the matters religious were almost identical with those of 
the Byzantine Caesars. 


It has been often contended that in Byzantium the Church had sur- 
rendered her “freedom” into the hands of Caesars. The Byzantine 
system has been derogatorily labelled as a ““Caesaropapism,” with the 
assumption that Emperor was the actual ruler of the Church, even if he 
was never formally acknowledged to be her head. It has been said not 
once that in Byzantium the Church simply ceased to exist, that is, to 
exist as an “independent institution,” and was practically reduced to 
the status of a “liturgical department of the Empire.” The evidence 
quoted in support of these charges, at first glance, may seem to be 
abundant and overwhelming. But it does not stand a closer examina- 
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f tion. The charge of “Caesaropapism” is still maintained in certain 
- quarters. It has been emphatically rejected by many competent students 
n of Byzantium as a sheer misunderstanding, as a biased anachronism. 
ad Emperors were indeed rulers in the Christian Society, also in religious 
le matters, but never rulers over the Church. 

> 

;, The story of Byzantium was an adventure in Christian politics. It 
e was an unsuccessful and probably an unfortunate experiment. Yet it 
2. should be judged on its own terms. 


Ill 


Justinian has clearly stated that basic principle of the Byzantine 
political system in the preface to his Sixth Novel, dated March 16, 535: 


ct 
S 
se 
aS 
in 
m “There are two major gifts which God has given unto men 
[n of His supernal clemency, the priesthood and the imperial 
ct authority — hierosyne and basileia; sacerdotium and impe- 
st rium. Of these, the former is concerned with things divine; 
ne the latter presides over the human affairs and takes care of 


e. them. Proceeding from the same source, both adorn human 
is- life. Nothing is of greater concern for the emperors as the 
he dignity of the priesthood, so that priests may in their turn 
n- pray to God for them. Now, if one is in every respect blame- 
he less and filled with confidence toward God, and the other does 
al rightly and properly maintain in order the commonwealth 
re entrusted to it, there will be a certain fair harmony estab- 
n- lished, which will furnish whatsoever may be needful for the 
he mankind. We therefore are highly concerned for the true doc- 
re, trines inspired by God and for the dignity of priests. We are 
ed convinced that, if they maintain their dignity, great benefits 
ms will be bestowed by God on us, and we shall firmly hold 
of whatever we now possess, and in addition shall acquire those 


things which we have not yet secured. A happy ending always 
crowns those things which were undertaken in a proper man- 


ue ner, acceptable to God. This is the case, when sacred canons 
ine are carefully observed, which the glorious Apostles, the ven- 
the erable eye-witnesses and ministers of the Divine Word, have 
he handed down to us, and the holy Fathers have kept and 
= explained.” 
) 
to This was at once a summary, and a program. 
red Justinian did not speak of State, or of Church. He spoke of two 
be ministries, or of two agencies, which were established in the Christian 
na- 


Commonwealth. They were appointed by the same Divine authority 
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and for the same ultimate purpose. As a “Divine gift,” the Imperial 
power, imperium, was “independent” from the Priesthood, sacerdo- 
tium. Yet it was “dependent” upon, and “subordinate” to, that pur- 
pose for which it had been Divinely established. This purpose was the 
faithful maintenance and promotion of the Christian truth. Thus, if 
“the Emprie’’ as such was not subordinate to the Hierarchy, it was 
nevertheless subordinate to the Church, which was a Divinely appointed 
custodian of the Christian truth. In other words, the Imperial power 
was “legitimate” only within the Church. In any case, it was essen- 
tially subordinate to the Christian Faith, was bound by the precepts of 
the Apostles and Fathers, and in this respect “limited” by them. The 
legal status of the Emperor in the Commonwealth depended upon his 
good standing in the Church, under her doctrinal and canonical dis- 
cipline. Imperium was at once an authority, and a service. And the 
terms of this service were set in rules and regulations of the Church. 
In his coronation oath, the Emperor had to profess the Orthodox faith 
and to take a vow of obedience to the decrees of the ecclesiastical Coun- 
cils. This was no mere formality. “Orthodoxy was, as it were, the 
supernationality of Byzantium, the basic element of the life of the State 
and people” (I. I. Sokolov). 


The place of Emperor in the Byzantine system was high and exalted. 
He was surrounded with a halo of theocratical splendor. The court 
ceremonial was rich and elaborate, and it was distinctively a religious 
ceremonial, a ritual, almost a kind of “Imperial liturgy.” Yet, Emperor 
was no more than a layman. He had a certain position in the Church, 
and a very prominent and high position. But it was a lay position. 
There was, as it were, a special office in the Church reserved for a lay- 
man. Emperors did not belong to the regular hierarchy of the Church. 
They were in no sense ‘‘ministers of Word and sacraments.” Some spe- 
cial “priestly” character might be conceded to them, and indeed has 
been often claimed and asserted. In any case, it was a very specific 
“Royal priesthood,” clearly distinguishable from the “Ministerial 
priesthood” of the clergy. Certainly, the Emperor was a high dignitary 
in the Church, but in a very special sense, which it is not easy to define 
exactly. Whatever the original meaning of the rite of Imperial Corona- 
tion might have been — and it seems that originally it was definitely 
a strictly “secular” ceremony, in which even the Patriarch acted as a 
civil servant — gradually it developed into a sacred rite, a sacramen- 
tale, if not a regular “sacrament,” especially since it was combined with 
the rite of “anointment,” a distinctively ecclesiastical rite, conferred by 
the Church. The rites of Imperial Coronation convey a thoroughly 
“consecrational” conception of the “temporal power.” Probably, this 
“theocratical” emphasis was even stronger in the West than in Byzan- 
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tium. It is specifically significant that the rite included a solemn oath 
to obey faithfully all rules of the Church, and above all to keep in- 
violate the Orthodox faith, in conformity with the Holy Scripture and 
the ordinances of the Councils. 


The crux of the problem is in the claim of the “temporal” rulers, 
and in their endeavor, “to be Christian” and to perform accordingly 
certain Christian duties in their own right, as their own assignment. 
This claim implied a conviction that basically “the secular” itself was, 
in a certain sense, “sacred.” In a Christian society nothing can be simply 
“secular.” It may be argued that this claim was often insincere, no 
more than a disguise for worldly motives and concerns. Yet it is ob- 
vious that in many instances — and one should emphasize, in all major 
and crucial instances — this claim was utterly sincere. Both Justinian 
and Charlemagne — to quote but the most spectacular cases — were 
deeply sincere in their endeavor to be “Christian rulers” and to pro- 
mote the cause of Christ, as much as their actual policies were open to 
criticism. It was commonly conceded that the Emperor’s duty was “‘to 
defend” the Faith and the Church, by all available means at his dis- 
posal, including even “the sword,” but probably first of all by appro- 
priate legislation. A tension would arise every time when Emperors 
displayed their concern for matters religious, as many Byzantine Em- 
perors, and most of all Justinian, actually did on many occasions. In 
principle, this was not beyond their lawful competence. Neither “the 
purity of the Faith,” nor “the strictness of the Canons,” is a purely 
“clerical concern.” Emperors should care for the “right belief” of the 
people. Nor could they be prohibited to hold theological convictions. 
If the right of formal decision in the matters of faith and discipline 
belonged to the Priesthood — and this right was never contested or 
abrogated — the right of being concerned about doctrinal issues could 
never be denied even to laymen, nor the right to voice their religious 
convictions, especially in the periods of doctrinal strife or confusion. 
Obviously, Emperors could raise their voice more powerfully and im- 
pressively than anybody else, and use their “power’’ (potestas) in order 
to enforce those convictions which they might, in full honesty, believe 
to be Orthodox. Yet even in this case Emperors would have to act 
through appropriate channels. They would have to impose their will, 
or their mind, upon the hierarchy of the Church, what they actually 
attempted to do not once, using sometimes violence, threat, and other 
objectionable methods. The legal or canonical form had to be observed 
in any case. To act in religious matters without the consent and con- 
currence of the Priesthood was obviously u/tra vires of the Imperial 
power, beyond its lawful competence. Flagrant abuses by Byzantine 
Caesars should not be ignored. On the other hand, it is obvious that in 
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no case were Emperors successful when they attempted to go against 
the Faith of the Church. The Church in Byzantium was strong enough 
to resist the Imperial pressure. Emperors failed to impose upon the 
Church a compromise with Arians, a premature reconciliation with the 
Monophysites, Iconoclasm, and, at a later date, an ambiguous “reunion” 
with Rome: 


“Nothing could be more false than the charge of Caesaro- 
papism which is generally brought against the Byzantine 
Church — the accusation that the Church rendered servile 
obedience to the orders of the Emperor even in the religious 
sphere. It is true that the Emperor always concerned himself 
with ecclesiastical affairs; he endeavored to maintain or to 
impose unity in dogma, but his claims were by no means al- 
ways submissively recognized. Indeed, the Byzantines became 
accustomed to the idea that organized opposition to the Impe- 
rial will in religious matters was normal and legitimate. . . . 
Without any suspicion of paradox the religious history of By- 
zantium could be represented as a conflict between the Church 
and the State, a conflict from which the Church emerged un- 
questionably the victor” (Henry Grégoire). 


It can be argued that, in the course of time, the actual influence and 
the prestige of the Church in Byzantium were steadily growing. In 
this connection, the Epanagoge, a constitutional document of the late 
ninth century, is especially significant and instructive. It was appar- 
ently no more than a draft, which has never been officially promulgated. 
The draft was prepared probably by Photius, the famous Patriarch. 
Certain portions of the document were incorporated in the later legal 
compilations and received wide circulation. In any case, the document 
reflected the current conception of the normal relationship between the 
Emperor and the hierarchy, prevailing at that time. The main prin- 
ciple was still the same as in Justinian. But now it was elaborated with 
greater emphasis and precision. 


The Commonwealth, politeia, is composed of several parts and 
members. Of these the most important, and the most necessary, are 
the Emperor and the Patriarch. There is an obvious parallelism be- 
tween the two powers. The peace and prosperity of the people depend 
upon the accord and unanimity between the Imperial power and the 
Priesthood. The Emperor is the supreme ruler. Yet, the purpose of 
the Imperial rule is Beneficence, ewergesia. It is an old idea, inherited 
from Hellenistic political philosophy. In his rule the Emperor must 
enforce justice. The Emperor must be well instructed in the doctrines 
of faith and piety. He must defend and promote the teachings of the 
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Scripture and of the Councils. His main task is to secure peace and 
happiness for the soul and the body of his subjects. The place of the 
Patriarch is no less exalted. “The Patriarch is a living and animate 
image of Christ.” In all his words and deeds he must exhibit truth. 
He must be crucified to the world, and live in Christ. To the infidel 
he must appeal by the holiness of his life. In the believers he must 
strengthen piety and honesty of life. He must endeavor to bring back 
the heretics into the fold of the true Church. He must be just and 
impartial to all men. Before the Emperor he must speak without shame 
in the defense of the right faith. To the Patriarch alone is given the 
authority to interpret the rules of the Fathers, and to rule about their 
lawful application. 


Of course, this was an idealized picture. The actual reality was 
much darker and more ambiguous. The Emperors were always able to 
influence the election of the Patriarchs and to arrange, by various de- 
vices, for the deposition of the unsuitable occupants of the throne. On 
the other hand, the Patriarchs also had ample resources in their eventual 
resistance to the Imperial power, of which suspension and excommuni- 
cation were not the least significant. Nevertheless, the ideal pattern, 
as depicted in the Epanagoge and elsewhere, has never been forgotten. 
“The really significant theory was that of the Epanagoge: Patriarch 
and Emperor, as allies not rivals, both essential for the prosperity of 
the East Roman polity — both parts of a single organism” (Norman 
H. Baynes). 


The theory of a “dual government’ in the single Commonwealth 
was commonly accepted in the Middle Ages, both in the East and in 
the West. The theory had various and divergent versions. it was the 
common background of both competing parties in the West, the 
Curialist and the Imperialist, the Papacy and the Holy Empire. The 
Church has been victorious in her struggle with the Empire in the 
West. But it was a precarious victory. The meaning of Canossa was 
ambiguous. The theocratic claims of the Empire were defeated. But, 
in the long run, this only led to the acute “secularization” of the tem- 
poral power in Westeru Society. A purely “secular” Society emerged, 
for the first time in Christian history. Accordingly, the “spiritual” 
Society, the Church, has been thorougly “clericalized.”” Tensions did 
not diminish, nor were they calmed or tamed. But the ‘‘theocratic” 
mission of the Church was sorely reduced and compromised. The Unity 
of the Christian Commonwealth was broken. In the East, the Church 
won no spectacular victories over the Empire. The impact of the Im- 
perial power on Ecclesiastical affairs has been ponderous, and often 
detrimental. Yet, in spite of all Imperial abuses and failures, the 
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Byzantine Commonwealth retained to the very end its Christian and 
“consecrational” character. Religion and polity were never divorced 
or separated from each other. Byzantium collapsed as a Christian 
Kingdom, under the burden of its tremendous claim. 


IV 


Monasticism was, to a great extent, an attempt to evade the Impe- 
rial problem. The period of the bitter struggle between the Church 
and the Empire, under the Arianizing Caesars of the fourth century, 
was also the period of Monastic expansion. It was a kind of a new and 
impressive “Exodus.” And the Empire always regarded this ‘‘Exodus,” 
the flight into Desert, as a threat to its claims and to its very existence, 
from the times of St. Athanasius to the cruel persecution of monks by 
the Iconoclastic Emperors. It is often suggested that people were leav- 
ing “the world” simply to escape the burden of social life, with its 
duties and labors. It is difficult to see in what sense life in the wilder- 
ness could be “‘easy” and “leisurely.” It was, indeed, a strenuous life, 
with its own burdens and dangers. It is true that in the West at that 
time the Roman order was falling to pieces, was sorely endangered, 
and partly destroyed by barbarian invasions, and apocalyptic fears and 
apprehensions might have crept into many hearts, an expectation of an 
imminent end of history. Yet, we do not find many traces of this 
apocalyptic dread in the writings of the Desert Fathers. Their motives 
for desertion were quite different. In the East, where the Monastic 
Movement originated, the Christian Empire was in the process of 
growth. In spite of all its ambiguities and shortcomings, it was still 
an impressive sight. After so many decades of suffering and persecu- 
tion, “this World” seemed to have been opened for the Christian con- 
quest. The prospect of success was rather bright. Those who fled 
into the wilderness did not share these expectations. They had no trust 
in the “christened Empire.” They rather distrusted the whole scheme 
altogether. They were leaving the earthly Kingdom, as much as it 
might have been actually “christened,” in order to build the true King- 
dom of Christ in the new land of promise, “‘outside the gates,” in the 
Desert. They fled not so much from the world’s disasters, as from the 
“worldly cares,” from the involvement with the world, even under the 
banner of Christ, from the prosperity and wrong security of the world. 


Nor was the Monastic endeavor a search for “extraordinary” or 
“superrogatory” deeds and exploits. The main ascetical emphasis, at 
least at the early stage of development, was not on taking “‘special’’ or 
“exceptional” vows, but rather on accomplishing those common and 
essential vows, which every Christian had to take at his baptism. 
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Monasticism meant first of all a “renunciation,” a total renunciation of 
“this world,” with all its lust and pomp. And all Christians were 
bound to renounce “the world” and to pledge an undivided loyalty to 
the only Lord, Christ Jesus. Indeed, every Christian was actually taking 
this oath of undivided allegiance at his Christian initiation. It is highly 
significant that the rite of Monastic profession, when it was finally 
established, was made precisely on the pattern of the baptismal rite, 
and the Monastic profession came to be regarded as a kind of “second 
baptism.” If there was a search for “perfection” in the Monastic en- 
deavor, “perfection” itself was not regarded as something “peculiar” 
and optional, but rather as a normal and obligatory way of life. If it 
was a “rigorism,” this rigorism could claim for itself the authority of 
the Gospel. 


It is also significant that, from the very beginning, the main em- 
phasis in the Monastic oath was placed precisely on “‘social” renuncia- 
tion. The novice had to disown the world, to become a stranger and 
pilgrim, a foreigner in the world, in all earthly cities, just as the Church 
herself was but a “stranger” ‘in the earthly City, parotkousa on earth. 
Obviously, this was but a confirmation of the common baptismal vows. 
Indeed, all Christians were supposed to disown the world, and to dwell 
in this world as strangers. This did not necessarily imply a contempt 
for the world. The precept could also be construed as a call to its 
reform and salvation. St. Basil the Great, the first legislator of Eastern 
Monasticism, was desperately concerned with the problem of social 
reconstruction. He watched with grave apprehension the process of 
social disintegration, which was so conspicuously advanced in his time. 
His call to the formation of monastic communities was, in effect, an 
attempt to rekindle the spirit of mutuality in a world which seemed to 
have lost any force of cohesion and any sense of social responsibility. 
Now, Christians had to set a model of the new society, in order to 
counterbalance the disruptive tendencies of the age. St. Basil was 
strong in his conviction that man was essentially a social or “political” 
being, not a solitary one — zoon koinonikon. He could have learned 
this both from the Scripture and from Aristotle. But the present society 
was built on a wrong foundation. Consequently, one had first of all to 
retire or withdraw from it. According to St. Basil, a monk had to be 
“home-less” in the world, aozkos, his only home being the Church. He 
had to go out, or to be taken iut, of all existing social structures — 
family, city, Empire. He had to disown all orders of the world, to 
sever all social ties and commitments. He had to start afresh. The 
later custom or rule to change the name in taking the habit was a 
spectacular symbol of this radical break with the previous life. But 
monks leave the society of this world in order to join another society, 
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or rather to actualize in full their membership in another community, 
which is the Church. The prevailing form of Monasticism was “coeno- 
bitical,” the life in common. The solitary life might be praised as an 
exception for a few peculiar persons, but it was firmly discouraged as 
a common rule. The main emphasis was on obedience, on the submis- 
sion of will. “Community” was always regarded as a normal and more 
adequate manner of ascetical life. A monastery was a corporation, “a 
body,” a small Church. Even hermits did dwell usually together, in 
special colonies, under the direction of a common spiritual leader or 
guide. This communal character of Monasticism was strongly re- 
emphasized by St. Theodore of Studium, the great reformer of Byzan- 
tine Monasticism (759-826). St. Theodore insisted that there was no 
commandment of solitary life in the Gospel. Our Lord Himself lived 
in a “community” with His disciples. Christians are not independent 
individuals, but brethren, members of the Body of Christ. Moreover, 
only in community could Christian virtues of charity and obedience be 
properly developed and exercised. 


Thus, monks were leaving the world in order to build, on the vir- 
ginal soil of the Desert, a New Society, to organize there, on the Evan- 
gelical pattern, the true Christian Community. Early Monasticism was 
not an ecclesiastical institution. It was precisely a spontaneous move- 
ment, a drive. And it was distinctively 2 /ay movement. The taking of 
Holy Orders was definitely discouraged, except by order of the supe- 
riors, and even abbots were often laymen. In early times, secular priests 
from the vicinity were invited to conduct services for the community, 
or else the neighboring Church was attended on Sundays. The monastic 
state was clearly distinguished from the clerical. ‘Priesthood’ was a 
dignity and an authority, and as such was regarded as hardly compatible 
with the life of obedience and penitence, which was the core and the 
heart of monastic existence. Certain concessions were made, however, 
time and again, but rather reluctantly. On the whole, in the East 
Monasticism has preserved its lay character till the present day. In 
the communities of the Mount Athos, this last remnant of the old 
monastic regime, only a few are in the Holy Orders, and most do not 
seek them, as a rule. This is highly significant. Monasticism cut across 
the basic distinction between clergy and laity in the Church. It was a 
peculiar order in its own right. 


Monasteries were at once worshipping communities and working 
teams. Monasticism created a special ‘theology of labor,” even of 
manual labor in particular. Labor was by no means a secondary or 
subsidiary element of monastic life. It belonged to its very essence. 
“Idleness” was regarded as a primary and grievous vice, spiritually 
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destructive. Man was created for work. But work should not be selfish. 
One had to work for common purpose and benefit, and especially to 
be able to help the needy. As St. Basil stated it, “in labor the purpose 
set before everyone, is the support of the needy, not one’s own necessity” 
(Regulae fusius tractatae, 42). Labor was to be, as it were, an expres- 
sion of social solidarity, as well as a basis of social service and charity. 
From St. Basil this principle was taken over by St. Benedict. But al- 
ready St. Pachomius, the first promoter of coenobitical Monasticism in 
Egypt, was preaching “the Gospel of continued work’’ (to use the able 
phrase of the late Bishop Kenneth Kirk). His coenobium at Tabennisi 
was at once a settlement, a college, and a working camp. On the other 
hand, this working community was, in principle, a “non-acquisitive 
society.”” One of the main monastic vows was the complete denial of 
all possessions, not only a promise of poverty. There was no room 
whatsoever for any kind of “private property” in the life of a coeno- 
bitical monk. And this rule was sometimes enforced with rigidity. 
Monks should not have even private desires. The spirit of “ownership” 
was strongly repudiated as an ultimate seed of corruption in human life. 
St. John Chrysostom regarded “‘private property” as the root of all 
social ills. The cold distinction between ‘‘mine” and “thine” was, in 
his opinion, quite incompatible with the pattern of loving brotherhood, 
set forth in the Gospel. He could have added at this point also the 
authority of Cicero: nulla autem privata natura. Indeed, for St. John, 
“property” was man’s wicked invention, not of God's’ design. He was 
prepared to force upon the whole world the rigid monastic discipline 
of “non-possession” and obedience, for the sake of the world’s relief. 
In his opinion, separate monasteries should exist now, in order that one 
day the whole world might become like a monastery. 


As it has been well said recently, “Monasticism was an instinctive 
reaction of the Christian spirit against that fallacious reconciliation 
with the present age which the conversion of the Empire might seem 
to have justified’ (Pére Louis Bouyer). It was a vigorous reminder of 
the radical ‘‘otherworldliness” of the Christian Church. It was also a 
mighty challenge to the Christian Empire, then in the process of con- 
struction. This challenge could not go without a rejoinder. The Em- 
perors, and especially Justinian, made a desperate effort to integrate 
the Monastic Movement into the general structure of their Christian 
Empire. Considerable concessions had to be made. Monasteries, as a 
rule, were exempt from taxation and granted various immunities. In 
practice, these privileges only led ultimately to an acute secularization 
of Monasticism. But originally they meant a recognition, quite un- 
willingly granted, of a certain Monastic ‘‘extra-territoriality.” On the 
other hand, many monasteries were canonically exempt from the juris- 
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diction of the local bishops. During the Iconoclastic controversy, the 
independence of Monasticism was conspicuously manifested in Byzan- 
tium. Up to the end of Byzantium, Monasticism continued as a peculiar 
social order, in perpetual tension and competition with the Empire. 


Obviously, actual Monasticism was never up to its own principles 
and claims. But its historical significance lies precisely in its principles. 
As in the pagan Empire the Church herself was a kind of ‘Resistance 
Movement,” Monasticism was a permanent “Resistance Movement” in 
the Christian Society. 


Vv 


In the New Testament the word “Church,” ek/esia, has been used 
in two different senses. On the one hand, it denoted the One Church, 
the Church Catholic and Universal, the one great Community of all 
believers, united “in Christ.” It was a theological and dogmatic use 
of the term. On the other hand, the term, used in the plural, denoted 
local Christian communities, or Christian congregations in particular 
places. It was a descriptive use of the word. Each local community, 
or Church, was in a sense self-sufficient and independent. It was the 
basic unit or element of the whole ecclesiastical structure. It was pre- 
cisely the Church in a particular locality, the Church “peregrinating,” 
paroikousa, in this or that particular city. It had, within itself, the 
fullness of the sacramental life. It had its own ministry. It can be 
asserted with great assurance that in the early second century, at least, 
each local community was headed by its own Bishop, episcopos. He 
was the main, and probably exclusive, minister of all sacraments in his 
Church, for his flock. His rights in his own community were commonly 
recognized, and the equality of all local Bishops was acknowledged. 
This is still the basic principle of the Catholic canon law. The unity 
of all local communities was also commonly acknowledged, as an article 
of faith. All local Churches, as scattered and dispersed as they actually 
were in the world, like islands in a stormy sea, were essentially One 
Church Catholic, mia ekklesia catholike. \t was, first of all, the “unity 
of faith” and the “unity of sacraments,” testified by mutual acknowl- 
edgement and recognition, in the bond of love. Local communities 
were in a standing intercourse, according to the circumstances. The 
Oneness of the Church was strongly felt in this primitive period, and 
was formally professed in manifold ways: “One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all” (Ephes. 4:5, 6). But external 
organization was loose. In the early years of the Church, contacts were 
maintained by travels and supervision of the Apostles. In the sub- 
apostolic age they were maintained by occasional visits of the Bishops, 
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by correspondence, and in other similar ways. By the end of the second 
century, under the pressure of common concerns, the custom of having 
“Synods,” that is, the gatherings of Bishops, developed. But “Synods,” 
that is, councils, were still but occasional meetings, except probably for 
North Africa, for special purpose, and in a restricted area. They did 
not yet develop into a permanent institution. Only in the third century 
did the process of consolidation advance, and led to the formation of 
“ecclesiastical provinces,” in which several local Churches in a par- 
ticular area was codrdinated, under the presidency of the Bishop in 
the capital of the province. The emerging organizations seem to have 
followed the administrative divisions of the Empire, what was practi- 
cally the only natural procedure. The local “autonomy” was still firmly 
preserved and safeguarded. The chief Bishop of the province, the 
Metropolitan, was no more than a president of the episcopal body of 
the province and chairman of the synods, and had some executive 
authority and a right of supervision only in behalf of all Bishops. He 
was not authorized to interfere with the regular administration of par- 
ticular local episcopal districts, which came to be known as “dioceses.” 
Although in principle the equality of all Bishops has been strongly 
maintained, certain particular sees came to prominence: Rome, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Ephesus, to mention but the most important. 


The new situation obtained in the fourth century. On the one hand, 
it was a century of Synods. Most of these Synods, or Councils, were 
extraordinary meetings, convened for particular purposes, to discuss 
some urgent matters of common concern. Most of these Councils dealt 
with the matters of faith and doctrine. The aim was to achieve unanim- 
ity and agreement on principal points, and to enforce a certain measure 
of uniformity in order and administration. On the other hand, the 
Church had now to face a new problem. The tacit assumption of the 
basic identity between the Church and the Empire demanded a further 
development of administrative pattern. The provincial system, already 
in existence, was formally accepted and enforced. And a further cen- 
tralization was envisaged. As the Commonwealth was one and in- 
divisible, a certain parallelism had to be established between the organ- 
ization of the Empire and the administrative structure of the Church. 
Gradually, a theory of five Patriarchates, a pentarchy, was promoted. 
Five principal episcopal sees were suggested, as centers of administra- 
tive centralization: Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem. An independent status was conceded to the Church of 
Cyprus, in consideration for its Apostolic origin and ancient glory. 
What was more important, the Synod system was formally enforced. 
The Council of Nicea ruled that Provincial Synods should be regularly 
held twice in the course of the year (Cahon 5). According to the es- 
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tablished custom, their competence included, first, all matters of faith 
and of common concern, and, secondly, those controversial matters 
which might emerge in the province, and also appeals from the local 
congregations. It does not seem that the system did work well or 
smoothly. The Council of Chalcedon observed that Synods were not 
regularly held, which led to the neglect of important business and dis- 
order, and reconfirmed the earlier rule (Canon 19). And still the sys- 
tem did not work. Justinian had to concede that Synods might meet 
but once each year (Novel 137.4). The Council in Trullo (691-692), 
which codified all earlier canonical legislation, also ruled that meet- 
ings should be held yearly, and the absentees should be brotherly ad- 
monished (Canon 8). And finally, the Second Council of Nicea con- 
firmed that all Bishops of the province should meet yearly, to discuss 
“canonical and evangelical matters” and to deal with “questions” of 
canonical character. The aim of the system was obvious. It was an 
attempt to create a “higher” instance in administration, above the 
episcopal office, in order to achieve more uniformity and cohesion. Yet, 
the principle of episcopal authority in local communities was still firmly 
upheld. Only, by that time, a Bishop was no longer the head of a single 
local community, but ‘‘a diocesan,” that is, a head of a certain district, 
composed of several communities which were committed to the imme- 
diate charge of priests, or presbyters. Only acting Bishops, that is, those 
who were actually in office, had jurisdiction, and the authority to func- 
tion as Bishops, although the retired Bishops were keeping their rank 
and honor. Nobody could be consecrated as a Bishop, or ordained as 
a priest, except to a definite “title,” that is, for a particular flock. 
There was no ministry ‘‘at large.” 


The logic of the single Christian Commonwealth seemed to imply 
one further step. The Imperial power was centered in one Emperor. 
Was it not logical that the Priesthood, the Hierarchy, should also have 
one Head? This has been actually claimed, if for completely different 
reasons, by the Popes of Rome. The actual basis of the “Roman claims” 
was in the Primacy of St. Peter and in the Apostolic privileges of his 
See. But, in the context of the Commonwealth-idea, these claims were 
inevitably understood as claims for the Primacy in the Empire. The 
“primacy of honor” was readily conceded to the Bishop of Rome, with 
the emphasis on the fact that Rome was the ancient capital of the 
Empire. But now, with the transfer of the capital to the New City of 
Constantine, which has become a ‘‘New Rome,” the privileges of the 
Bishop of Constantinople also had to be safeguarded. Accordingly, the 
Second Ecumenical Council ( Constantinople 381) accorded to the 
Bishop of Constantinople “the privilege of honor,” ta presbeia tes 
times, after the Bishop of Rome, with an open reference to the fact 
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ith that “Constantinople was the New Rome” (Canon 3). This put the 
ers Bishop of Constantinople above that of Alexandria in the list of eccle- 
cal siastical precedence, to the great anger and offence of the latter. In 
or this connection it was strongly urged that this exaltation of the Con- 
not stantinopolitan See violated the prerogatives of the “Apostolic Sees,” 
lis- that is, those founded by the Apostles, of which Alexandria was one 
yS- of the most renowned, as the See of St. Mark. Nevertheless, the Coun- 
eet cil of Chalcedon reconfirmed the decision of 381. Privileges of Rome 
2), were grounded in that it was the Capital City. For the same reason 
et- it seemed to be fair that the See of the New Rome, the residence of the 
ad- Emperor and of the Senate, should have similar privileges (Canon 28). 
on- This decision provoked violent indignation in Rome, and the 28th 
USS Canon of Chalcedon was repudiated by the Roman Church. It was 
of inevitable, however, that the prestige and influence of the Constantino- 
an politan Bishop should grow. In the Christian Commonwealth it was 
the but natural for the Bishop of the Imperial City to be in the center of 
et, the ecclesiastical administration. By the time of the Council of Chal- 
aly cedon, there was in Constantinople, along with the Bishop, a consulta- 
ict, permanent “Council.” It was also logical that, in the course of time, 
ne- the Bishop of Constantinople should assume the title of an “Ecumenical 
se Patriarch,” whatever exact meaning might have been originally con- 
nc- nected with the name. The first Bishop who actually assumed the title 


nk was John the Faster (582-593), and this again could not fail to provoke 
the protest from Rome. St. Gregory the Great, the Pope, accused the 
Patriarch of pride and arrogance. There was no personal arrogance, — 
the Patriarch was a severe and humble ascetic, “the Faster” — there 
was but the logic of the Christian Empire. Political catastrophes in the 
East, that is, the Persian invasion and Arab conquest, together with the 
secession of Monophysites and Nestorians in Syria and Egypt, reduced 
the rdle of the ancient great Sees in those areas, and this accelerated 
the rise of the Constantinopolitan See. At least de facto, the Patriarch 
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oo is significant that the Epanagoge spoke plainly of the Patriarch, mean- 
he ing of course the Patriarch of Constantinople. He was the opposite 
ith number to the Emperor. By that time the political unity of the Chris- 


tian Comrnonwealth had been already broken. Byzantium had actually 


ple tive body of resident Bishops, synodos endemousa, acting as a kind of 
the 


of become precisely an Eastern Empire. And another, and rival, Empire 
the has been founded in the West, under Charlemagne. After a period of 
the indecision, the See of Rome finally took the side of Charlemagne. On 
the the other hand, the missionary expansion among the Slavs in the ninth 
tes and tenth centuries greatly enlarged the area of the Constantinopolitan 


jurisdiction. 
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It is commonly admitted that “Roman Unity,” the Pax Romana, 
facilitated the missionary expansion of the Church, which only in rare 
cases went beyond the boundaries of the Empire, the /imes Romanus. 
It is also obvious that the empirical unity of the Church had been so 
speedily realized precisely because the Empire was one, at least in prin- 
ciple and in theory. Those countries which were outside of the Empire 
were also but loosely fit in the institutional unity of the Church. The 
factual identity of the main ecclesiastical organization with the Empire 
created considerable difficulty for those Churches which were beyond 
the Imperial border. The most conspicuous example is the Church in 
Persia, which was compelled to withdraw from the unity with the West 
already in 410 and constitute itself into an independent unit, precisely 
because the Church in the West was too closely connected with the 
Roman Empire, an enemy of Persia. The split was caused by non- 
theological factors, and was limited to the level of administration. 
Thus, ‘Roman Unity” was at once a great advantage and a handicap 
for the Church’s mission. 


Now, it can be reasonably contended that in the period before 
Constantine the Church did not evolve any organization which could 
have enabled her to act authoritatively on a really “ecumenical” scale. 
The first truly “ecumenical” action was the Council in Nicea, in 325, 
the First Ecumenical Council. Councils were already in the tradition 
of the Church. But Nicea was the first Council of the whole Church, 
and it became the pattern on which all subsequent Ecumenical Councils 
were held. For the first time the voice of the whole Church was heard. 
The membership of the Council, however, was hardly ecumenical, in 
the sense of actual representation. There were but four Bishops from 
the West, and the Roman Bishop was represented by two presbyters. 
Few missionary Bishops from the East were present. The majority of 
Bishops present came from Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. The same 
is true of all subsequent Ecumenical Councils, recognized in the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, up to the Second Council of Nicea, 787. Strangely 
enough, we do not find in our primary sources any regulations concern- 
ing the organization of the Ecumenical Councils. It does not seem that 
there were any fixed rules or patterns. In the canonical sources there is 
no single mention of the Ecumenical Council, as a permanent institu- 
tion, which should be periodically convened, according to some authori- 
tative scheme. The Ecumenical Councils were not an integral part of 
the Church’s constitution, nor of her basic administrative structure. 
In this respect they differed substantially from those provincial and 
local Councils which were supposed to meet yearly, to transact current 
matters and to exercise the function of unifying supervision. The 
authority of the Ecumenical Councils was high, ultimate, and binding. 
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But Councils themselves were rather occasional and extraordinary gath- 
erings. This explains why no Ecumenical Councils were held since 787. 
In the East there was a widely spread conviction that no further Coun- 
cils should be held, beyond the sacred number “Seven.” There was no 
theory of the Ecumenical Councils in Eastern theology, or in the canon 
law of the East. Seven Councils were, as it were, the seven gifts of 
God, as there were seven gifts of the Spirit, or seven Sacraments. The 
ecumenical authority of those Seven Councils was of a ‘‘super-canonical” 
character. The Eastern Church, at least, did not know any “conciliar 
theory” of administration, except on a local ievel. Such a theory was 
elaborated in the West, in the late Middle Ages, during the so called 
“Conciliar Movement’’ in the Western Church, in the struggle with the 
growing Papal centralization. It has no connection with the organiza- 
tion of the Ancient Church, especially in the East. 


It is well known that Emperors were taking an active part in the 
Ecumenical Councils, and sometimes participated in the conciliar de- 
liberations, as, for example, Constantine at Nicea. Councils were usu- 
ally convened by Imperial decrees, and their decisions were confirmed 
by the Imperial approval, by which they were given the legally binding 
authority in the Empire. In certain cases, the initiative was taken by 
the Emperor, as it was with the Fitth Ecumenical Council, at Constan- 
tinople, 553, at which the pressure and violence of the Emperor, the 
great Justinian himself, was so conspicuous and distressing. These are 
the facts which are usually quoted as proof of the Byzantine Caesaro- 
papism. Whatever influence the Emperors might have had on the Coun- 
cils, and however real their pressure might have been, the Councils 
were definitely gatherings of Bishops, and only they had the authority 
to vote. The Imperial pressure was a fact, and not a right. The active 
role of the Emperors in the convocation of the Council, and their great 
concern in the matter, are completely understandable in the context of 
an indivisible Christian Commonwealth. It is obviously true that Ecu- 
menical Councils were in a certain sense “Imperial Councils,” die 
Reichskonzilien, the Councils of the Empire. But we should not forget 
that the Empire itself was an Oikoumene. If “ecumenical” meant just 
“Imperial,” “Imperial” meant no less than “Universal.” The Empire, 
by conviction, always acted in behalf of the whole of mankind, as 
gratuitous as this assumption might have been. Attempts were made, 
by modern scholars, to construe the Ecumenical Councils as an Imperial 
institution, and, in particular, to draw a parallel between them and the 
Senate. This suggestion is hardly tenable. First of all, if the Senate 
was an institution, the Councils were just occasional events. Secondly, 
the Emperor’s position at the Council was radically different from his 
position in the Senate. The vote belonged solely to the Bishops. Deci- 
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sions were “acclaimed” in their name. The Emperor was an obedient 
son of the Church and was bound by the voice and will of the hier- 
archy. The number of Bishops present was, in a sense, irrelevant. They 
were expected to reveal the common mind of the Church, to testify to 
her “tradition.” Moreover, decisions had to be unanimous: no majority 
vote was permissible in matters of eternal truth. If no unanimity could 
be achieved, the Council would be disrupted, and this disruption would 
reveal the existence of a schism in the Church. In any case, Bishops 
in the Council did not act as officials of the Empire, but precisely as 
“Angels of the Churches,” by the authority of the Church, and by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Above all, as Edward Schwartz, the 
greatest modern authority on the history of the Councils, has aptly said, 
“the Emperor was a mortal, the Church was not.” 


XI 


The Church is not of this world, as her Lord, Christ, was also not 
of the world. But He was in this world, having “humbled” Himself 
to the condition of that world which He came to save and to redeem. 
The Church also had to pass through a process of the historical 
kenosis, in the exercise of her redemptive mission in the world. Her 
purpose was not only to redeem men out of this world, but also to re- 
deem the world itself. In particular, since man was essentially a 
“social being,” the Church had to wrestle with the task of the “redemp- 
tion of society.” She was herself a society, a new pattern of social 
relationship, in the unity of faith and in the bond of peace. The task 
proved to be exceedingly arduous and ambiguous. It would be idle to 
pretend that it has been ever completed. 


The “Holy Empire” of the Middle Ages was an obvious failure, 
both in its Western and its Eastern forms. It was at once an utopia and 
a compromise. The “old world” was still continuing under the Chris- 
tian guise. Yet it did not continue unchanged. The impact of the 
Christian faith was conspicuous and profound in all walks of life. 
The faith of the Middle Ages was a courageous faith, and the hope was 
impatient. People really did believe that “this world” could be ‘‘chris- 
tened” and converted, not only that it was “forgiven.” There was a 
firm belief in the possibility of an ultimate renewal of the entire 
historical existence. In this conviction all historical tasks have been 
undertaken. There was always a double danger involved in the en- 
deavor: to mistake partial achievements for ultimate ones, or to be 
satisfied with relative achievements, since the ultimate goal was not 
attainabie. It is here that the spirit of compromise is rooted. On the 
whole, the only ultimate authority which has been commonly accepted 
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at this time was that of the Christian truth, in whatever manner this 
truth might have been expounded and specified. The myth of “the 
dark Middle Ages” has been dispelled by an impartial study of the past. 
There was even a shift in the opposite direction. Already Romantics 
started preaching a “return” to the Middle Ages, precisely as an “Age 
of faith.” They were impressed by the spiritual unity of the Medieval 
world, in striking contrast with the “anarchy” and “confusion” of 
Modern times. Obviously, the Medieval world was also a ‘‘world of 
tensions.” Yet, tensions seemed to be overarched by certain crucial 
convictions, or codrdinated in the common obedience to the supreme 
authority of God. The sore shortcomings of the Medieval settlement 
should not be ignored or concealed. But the nobility of the task also 
should not be overlooked. The aim of the Medieval man was to build 
a truly Christian Society. The urgency of this aim has been recently 
rediscovered and recognized. Whatever may be said about the failures 
and abuses of the Medieval period, its guiding principle has been vindi- 
cated. The idea of a Christian Commonwealth is now again taken quite 
seriously, as much as it is still enveloped in fog and doubt, and in what- 
ever particular manner it may be phrased in ovs own days. In this 
perspective, the Byzantine politico-ecclesiastical experiment also ap- 
pears in a new light. It was an earnest attempt to solve a real problem. 
The experiment probably should not be reénacted, nor, indeed, can it 
be actually repeated in the changed situation. But lessons of the past 
should not be forgotten or unlearned. The Byzantine experiment was 
not just a “provincial,” an “Eastern” experiment. It had an “ecumeni- 
cal” significance. And much in the Western legacy is actually ‘“Byzan- 
tine,” both good and bad. 


For obvious reasons, Monasticism could never become a common 
way of life. It could be, of necessity, but a way for the few, for the 
elect, for those who might have chosen it. An emphasis on the free 
decision was implied. One can be born into a Christian Society, one 
can be but re-born into Monasticism, by an act of choice. The impact 
of Monasticism was much wider than its own ranks, nor did the monks 
always abstain from a direct historical action, at least by the way of 
criticism and admonition. Monasticism was an attempt to fu/fil the 
Christian obligation, to organize human life exclusively on a Christian 
basis, in opposition to “the world.” The failures of historical Monas- 
ticism must be admitted and duly acknowledged. They were constantly 
exposed and denounced by the Monastic leaders themselves, and drastic 
reforms have been periodically undertaken. Monastic “degeneration” 
has been a favorite theme of many modern historians. And again, in 
recent times “the call of the Desert’ has assumed a new urgency and 
thrill, not only attracting those who are tired of the world and are 
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dreaming of “escape” or “refuge,” but also awakening those who are 
zealous to enforce a “renewal” upon a world, confused by fear and 
despair. Monasticism attracts now not only as a school of contempla- 
tion, but also as a school of obedience, as a social experiment, as an 
experiment in common life. Here lies the modern thrill of the cloister. 
In the context of this new experience, the legacy of the Eastern and 
Byzantine Monasticism is being readily and gratefully received and 
reassessed by an increasing number of fervent Christians in the West 
and elsewhere. 


The Church, which establishes herself in the world, is always exposed 
to the temptation of an excessive adjustment to the environment, to 
what is usually described as ““worldliness.” The Church which separates 
herself from the world, in feeling her own radical “‘otherworldliness,” 
is exposed to an opposite danger, to the danger of excessive detachment. 
But there is also a third danger, which was probably the major danger 
of Christian history. It is the danger of the double standards. This 
danger has been precipitated by the rise of Monasticism. Monasticism 
was not meant originally to be just a way for the few. It was con- 
ceived rather as a consequent application of common and general 
Christian vows. It served as a powerful challenge and reminder in the 
midst of all historical compromises. Yet a worse compromise has been 
invented, when Monasticism had been reinterpreted as an exceptional 
way. Not only was the Christian Society sorely rent asunder and split 
into the groups of “religious” and “secular,” but the Christian ideal 
itself was split in twain and, as it were, “polarized,” by a subtle distinc- 
tion between “essential” and “secondary,” between “binding” and 
“optional,” between “precept” and “advice.” In fact, all Christian 
“precepts” are but calls and advices, to be embraced in free obedience, 
and all “advices” are binding. The spirit of compromise creeps into 
Christian action when the “second best” is formally permitted and 
even encouraged. This “compromise” may be practically unavoidable, 
but it should be frankly acknowledged as a compromise. A multiplicity 
of the manners of Christian living, of course, should be admitted. What 
should not be admitted is their grading in the scale of “perfection.” 
Indeed, “perfection” is not an advice, but a precept, which can never 
be dispensed with. One of the greatest merits of Byzantium was in that 
it could never admit in principle the duality of standards in Christian 
life. 


Byzantium had failed, grievously failed, to establish unambiguous 
and adequate relationship between the Church and the larger Common- 
wealth. It did not succeed in unlocking the gate of the Paradise Lost. 
Yet nobody else has succeeded, either. The gate is still locked. The 
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Byzantine key was not a right one. So were all other keys, too. And 
probably there is no earthly or historical key for that ultimate lock. 
There is but an eschatological key, the true “Key of David.” Yet 
Byzantium was for centuries wrestling, with fervent commitment and 
dedication, with a real problem. And in our own days, when we are 
wrestling with the same problem, we may get some more light for 
ourselves through an impartial study of the Eastern experiment, both 
in its hope and in its failure. 


Hoty Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 








THE DOCTRINE OF INCARNATION OF THE LOGOS 
By PANAYOTIS TREMPELAS 


One is convinced that the incarnation had been an absolutely free 
operation of God, bearing in mind that in the Scriptures, the incarna- 
tion is characterized as etéoxia (good will). After all, this is what the 
angelic hosts sang the night of the birth of Christ as a confirmation 
that peace, which was brought to earth from above, was based on the 
free operation of God. Origen interprets this act in his commentary on 
Luke.’ Likewise St. Paul considers the revelation of the mystery of the 
divine dispensation as based on God's free and good will.? Therefore, 
God, conceiving and realizing the plan of our salvation, in no way 
submitted to any kind of necessity resulting from His own nature, or 
from His own creatures. On the contrary, He was free to abandon 
humanity unredeemed without opposing either His own nature or His 
own creation. It is true that God created the world and humanity for 
His own glory. But divine blessedness and glory would suffer nothing 
were humanity not to participate with the angels in offering the eternal 
hymn to God; neither would God’s glory and justice be lessened were 
divine power to strike evil and punish it implacably in fallen man. 
St. Augustine observes that it was possible for man as a free being to 
choose good or evil, but in each case God would be glorified either by 
man directly or by justice and holiness that would be manifested in 
the punishment of evil. If man, therefore, received God’s mercy 
through the incarnation, this was done because God in His infinite 
freedom and sovereignty thus willed.* From this aspect of divine activ- 
ity, the inspired saying quoted by St. Paul is fully justified: “I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on 
whom I will have compassion.” 


But also in His will for the salvation of man, God was free to judge 
in advance whatever means His wisdom could conceive for the realiza- 
tion of salvation. Justly St. Augustine characterizes as “small’’ those 
who ask: “Was the wisdom of God unable to free man in another 
way? Only by taking on human nature and being born of woman and 
suffering what He suffered would He free man?” To these St. 


1 Eic to xata Aovxdv B’. 14. 

2 Ephesians 1:9, 2.4; Zegabenos, Eis thy xeds ’Eqecious a’. 9. 
3 Enchiridion, XXVIII, 107. 

4 Romans 9:14. 
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Augustine replies: “God were to save man in a different way, again 
the folly of those who ask would not be satisfied.”* 


St. Athanasius in his discourse on the Incarnation of the Logos 
describes as “improper” for those who have once been made rational 
beings and have partaken of the Logos to be lost. It is also “unworthy” 
of God’s goodness to have what God has created destroyed by the 
devil. It it “most improper’ for God's skill to be obliterated and that 
it would rather be weakness than goodness to allow His work to be 
corrupted; and all this is said not in an absolute sense, but relatively, 
rather for the purpose of extolling God’s wisdom and love.® This is 
evident also from other observations of St. Athanasius: “God was 
able without the incarnation of the Son to lose the curse by a simple 
fiat.”" St. Gregory of Nazianzus is in agreement with this view. He 
states that “the Saviour could merely by the act of His own will save, 
being God, because He had created all things by His command.”® 
Generally speaking this is the understanding of the Fathers.° 


St. Gregory of Nyssa speaks of the attributes of the infinite per- 
fection of God which are made clearly manifest in the incarnation of 
the Logos. He observes that “it has been pointed out that His good- 
ness, wisdom, justice, power, incapability of decay are all of them in 
evidence in the doctrine of the Dispensation.” His goodness is evident 
“in God’s election” for the salvation of the lost sinner. “His wisdom 
and justice have been displayed in the fact that “‘the infinite Logos 
became in the likeness of man according to the lowly level of our 
nature,” producing the effect “for the salvation of man.’’?° 


And as to goodness, it is possible for one to conceive such an idea, 
providing it is remembered that God gave His Son to die “for the 
ungodly,”"* that is for men, who “rendered to others the respect due 


5 “Sunt stulti qui dicunt: non poterat aliter sapientia Dei homines liberare 
nisi susciperet hominem et nasceretur ex femina et a oribus omnia illa pote- 
retur? . . . Quibus dicimus: Poterat omnio; sed si aliter faceret, similiter vestrae 
stultitiae displiceret.” De agon. Christian, 11. 

6 Tlegi tijs "Evavéguwanjoewms tod Adyov, Migne 25, 105-108. 

7 Kata ’Agevavav 2, 68 Migne 26, 272. 

8 Aéyos XIX, 13 Migne 35, 1060; Migne 37, 183. «Kataqevyoum éni 1 dv- 
vatov elvai Oe@ xai ywois vod cdom tov G&viguxov, Suvatdv Syxov xai ywoics cag- 
xd¢ pov tH PovAcodar Goneg xai ta GAka xdvta évegyei xai Evneynoe dowpdtws.» 

® Compare Theodoretus, ‘EAAnvxav Tlatynpatwv Seganevtixn, Adyos IV and 
Leo the Great, De Nativitate Serm. 2 and Serm 63, 1 and St. Gregory the Great, 
Moralia XX, 26; St. John Damascene, “Exteorg ’Axqu6nc III, 18; St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, Iegi tijs tod Kugiov "Evavégwmicews, Migne 75, 1448. 

10 Katnz. Adyou Migne 45:64. 

11 Romans 5:6. 
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to Him, while Him we disrespected as an enemy and adversary.”™ 
While we conducted ourselves impiously, He loved us so much, that 
He did not even spare His own Son, but rather gave Him up in our 
behalf.** “For reflect,” states St. John Chrysostom, “what goodness 
it is not to spare even His own Son, but to give Him up, and to give 
Him up for all, and those worthless, and unfeeling, and enemies, and 
blasphemers.”** We were all far from God “alienated from the life 
of God’ and “without God in the world.’*® God “pursued and ap- 
prehended mankind which departed from Him, indeed departed far, 
acting thus through love alone, graciousness, and compassion.”** We 
can understand that God really pursued humanity in order to save it 
by remembering that “the nature of men did not ascend into heaven 
so that the Saviour might receive it there, but rather He came down 
to it, as lowly and contemptible as it was.” 


Now as regards divine wisdom, we see that it appears in the fact 
that God “found the freedom of one without funds decently.” For 
after the fall one of two alternatives remained: ‘Either for God, Who 
is Truthful, to give up all men unto death according to the warning 
which accompanied the commandment which was given to Adam” or 
manifesting compassion (piavigwxevopevos) to loose “the decision” 
and to prove Himself not truthful (din%evwv) by not fulfilling the 
warning which He originally announced. “But behold God’s wisdom. 
He kept His decision and action in truth and philanthropy. Christ 
took on our sins in His body while on the cross,’*® and He bore the 
consequences of man’s violation, that man might be saved. “Good that 
He is, He shows pity on fallen man and wise that He is, He is not 
unaware of the method of man’s rescue.”** In His wisdom He finds 
the means of satisfying justice, the same means also saving fallen man. 


The Fathers present divine justice shining under more than one 
aspect. First, they stress that the justice of God appeared by “not using 
a tyrannical power against him who possessed us.” Surely God was 
able in His omnipotence arbitrarily to break man from “him who en- 
slaved him by delight.” But this would be a “tyrannical” and not a 


12 Oecumenius, op. cit. 
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14 Comm on Romans 8, 32. 

15 Ephesians 4:18. 

16 [bid., 2:12. 

17 Chrysostom, Homily 5 on Hebrews I. 

18 Chrysostom, Homily 18 on John Il, Migne 59, 115. 
18 Damascene, op. cit., III, 1. 

20 Cyril, Catecheses 13, 33, Migne 33, 813. 
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“just method of rescue.” A just way would be to give ‘‘a ransom for 
him held in bondage” in order that he might not allow to the Devil, 
who held us, “an occasion for a pretext.” 


St. Irenaeus brings forward another view that the foe, which con- 
quered man in Eden, “would not have been vanquished justly, unless 
man vanquished him.”** The Logos, therefore, “assumed our nature, 
in order that by every virtue He might lead the Devil to battle and 
defeat him, proving Himself an invincible fighter, and as the defeat 
of our progenitor became a universal defeat in like manner the victory 
of our Saviour be made our victory.’”** We too are able “having won 
in Christ to oppress sin, to strip off corruption, and to escape death.”’** 
Having defeated the devil and lived an absolutely sinless life, the Lord 
“does nothing but defeat the tyrant,” but by human nature which he 
united unto Himself, “made fallen man a victor once again.”*> Thus 
“He spent in Himself the worse” in human nature “as candle fire or 
as steam of the earth’s sun” and sanctified “man in Himself as leaven 
is to the whole lump of mankind.” 


Another view is the satisfaction of divine justice. By the trans- 
gression of Adam mankind offended divine justice and hence was con- 
demned to alienation from God, which brought immediately spiritual 
death, and, as a natural resultant, physical death. “The Saviour dies 
accepting death in our behalf and offers the sacrifice unto the Father,” 
as priest and victim, free of every stain which He took upon in Himself; 
thus divine justice is satisfied by an appropriate offering.” Through 
this satisfaction “He immediately put away death from all His peers,’’** 
“as all dying in Him’ because, “instead of all, He gave Himself over 
to death and offered Himself to the Father.” 


The two Cappadocian brothers regard the incarnation as the won- 
drous work of the ineffable power of God. To be sure, it is true that 
the human nature which was whole, being from the pure and un- 
stained nature of the Virgin, was receptive of union with the divine 
nature, for “neither the rational nor the intellectual nor any of the 
such which is an attribute to the virtue of human essence in the Logos 
was fused together,” nor was there an obstacle in the way of God 


22 Irenaeus, Kata Aigéoewv, III, 7, Migne 7, 933. 

23 Cyril, Theod., On the Incarnation of the Lord, 12, Migne 75, 1436. 

24 Cyril, Teooqavntixds tais Evoe6eotatais Baoihicoas, VI, Migne 76, 1208. 
25 Damascene, op. cit., III, 2. 

26 Greg. Theol., Orations 30, 6, 21, Migne 94, 1096. 

27 Damascene, op. cit., III, 27, Migne 94, 1096. 

28 St. Athanasius, Im the Incarnation, 9, Migne 25, 112. 

°° Ibid., 8, Migne 25, 109. 
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contacting human nature nor corrupted by evil.*® In the incarnation 
God the Logos did not become a stone or a plant or any other irra- 
tional being, but “flesh,” man, a moral and rational existence. Man is 
not only created in the image of God, but was made to unite with God 
being rendered His temple and dwelling place. Only in such a union 
is the ultimate end of creation realized. 


The two very essential characteristics of the personality, self- 
consciousness and freedom, which are found in God in an absolute 
degree, exist to a certain degree also in man and render human nature 
receptive to the divine nature. This, however, does not exclude the 
fact that “‘it is a proof of great power for God to become in the nature 
of man.’’** It is not so much that “heaven and earth and the seas, and 
the creatures that live in the water and on dry land, the plants, the 
stars, and the air, and the season, and the vast variety in the order of 
the universe’ prove the greatness ‘‘and the excellence of His might, as 
that God, being incomprehensible, should have been able impassibly 
through flesh to have come into close conflict with death,’”** and “to 
have condescended to the lowly and weak level of humanity.’’** For 
divine might to work something magnificent ‘somehow accords with 
God’s nature and is consistent with it.” But for God Who is unap- 
proachable “to descend to man’s lowly position” proves a superabun- 
dance of power, which is not restricted “by circumstances contrary to 
nature.” And truly “how is the sublime” and unapproachable ‘seen 
on the lowly level and yet the sublimity does not descend?’’** How is 
it that the Godhead, after uniting with human nature, becomes man, 
yet remains God? Behold the mystery of power. So much as to the 
power which was manifested in the condescension. But in the great 
beneficial results which followed from the Incarnation for all of man- 
kind, we can see in a tangible way the abundance of divine power and 
might was made manifest. Because from the incarnate Lord ‘“‘we did 
not receive only that which we needed for the destruction of sin, but 
much more.”’*® We received not only ‘‘a counteracting medicine” for 
sin and death in which we were held bondage “‘but also cure, honor, 
and glory transcending our own nature.’’** And though we were dead, 
not only were we given life in Christ, but He has raised us up together, 
and made us sit together in heavenly places. Truly exceeding is the 


8° Gregory Nyssa, Catechetical Orations, 15, Migne 45, 49. 
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magnitude of His might “by which we sat with Christ,’** “becoming 
a new creation’’** and, ‘“‘recovered to a second creation.’’** 


And so much as to the incarnation from the standpoint of God 
Who effected it. From man’s standpoint, however, the incarnation ap- 
pears most necessary, especially in the case in which divine justice 
would have demanded from fallen man a satisfaction worthy of the 
offence committed against it. It is true, as we have already seen, that 
renowned Fathers have supported the view that God could have loosed 
the curse merely by His word without His Son having to come to 
earth. But they did not bring forth this view without reservation and 
restrictions. St. Athanasius, for example, immediately after stating such 
a view, continues as follows: “But the purpose should be of benefit to 
man and not to ponder the possibilities of God in all things.”*° Ex- 
plaining this statement, he adds subsequently that if God decreed that 
the curse be loosed, because it was possible, then the “power of the 
commander” would be made manifest, but man would have become as 
“was Adam before the fall receiving the grace from without and not 
having it joined to his body.” But in such a case it follows not only 
that man could again be enticed into transgression, but to become pos- 
sibly, ‘even worse than the error which he learned.” Thus it would 
have been necessary “to call upon God to dispell the curse” and no 
real progress or restoration would have been achieved. But in the 
work ascribed to Cyril (Theodoret), On the Incarnation of the Logos, 
it is stated, as we already have said, that God the Logos did not need 
the body “because without need He could have and only with His 
command realized our salvation.” He adds subsequently, “but wanted 
somehow to have us in the communion of achievement.’’** 


On the other hand, however, the Fathers clearly declared that it was 
absolutely necessary for the salvation of man that the Incarnate Logos 
die for him “in order to give atonement to all men worthy unto the 
price of the salvation of our souls.’*? For what assistance could be 
rendered from like men unto their likeness since all men had need of 
this assistance? How was it possible to loose sin from all things gen- 
erated, since all were kept bound by it and had need of a Saviour?’’* 
‘It was necessary for the future Saviour to be sinless and not responsible 


37 St. John Chrysostom, Ephesians Il, 7. 
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43 St. Athanasius, Against Arius, Il, 69, Migne 26, 289. 
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unto death because of sin.”** No man would be able to render atone- 
ment unto God in behalf of his own sins. How, then, would he have 
the ability “to render this on behalf of others?” What thing would any 
man be able to find in this world and age that ‘would be a sufficient 
exchange for his soul, which is honorable according to its nature” in 
order to give it in behalf of his soul? We are all prisoners. “Every 
prisoner has need of ransom to gain freedom.’ Consequently, it could 
not be possible “for a man to save himself.” How then would “one 
brother be able to save his own brother?’”*® Not even an angel would 
be able to serve as a redeemer for the human race. Even the angel has 
“his sanctification outside of his essence” which he receives through 
his communion with the Holy Spirit.** How then would he be able to 
free man from all guilt and grant him sanctification if he is not the 
source of sanctification? How can he, a creature, possibly “‘alter the 
decision of God and forgive sin” since it is written by the prophets that 
“this is the Lord’s.’’** The conclusion, then, of all this is that which 
was declared by St. Augustine, that “man was able to sell himself into 
the slavery of sin, but was unable to set himself free from it.’’** 


This doctrine concerning the necessity of the Incarnation was for- 
mulated most precisely but also most excessibly by St. Anselm of Can- 
terbury. The point of departure in Anselm’s thought was the true judg- 
ment of sin according to which the transgression, as an act of the crea- 
ture (offensa Dei Activa), is finite. But an offense against infinite God 
bears infinite weight and guilt. To atone for this offense a ransom and 
atonement of infinite worth was demanded and consequently a simple 
man could not offer it. The redemption of man had to be achieved 
by the God-man as the representative of humanity.** Regardless of 
how much this theory seems acceptable at first sight, in reality it is 
extreme. In accordance with this theory, the incarnation is absolutely 
necessary in depicting God only as implacable, and not as a righteous 
judge, who seeks absolute satisfaction of his justice; and, as it were, 
appears restricted by a certain need not outwardly imposed, of course, 
but by reason of His own nature, in order that by this course He might 
redeem man. Thomas Aquinas, therefore, later used as the basis for 
his new interpretation, the correct view of St. Augustine according to 
which God through His omnipotent essence was able to restore 
human nature by many other ways. (Deus per suam omnipotentem 


44 Damascene, op. cit., III, 1. 
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virtutem proterat humanam naturam multis olus modis repare.) 
Consequently, Aquinas accepts the necessity of the incarnation only in 
a hypothetical manner. He feels that if God wanted in His infinite love 
and goodness to give unto man by His grace a means by which He 
might contribute to His greatness complete satisfaction and restoration, 
then the medium of the incarnation was necessary. In this case, the 
God-man alone would be able to offer the ransom, paying in full the 
debt of mankind due to sin committed before God. 
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PRIESTHOOD AS A SACRAMENT 
By BISHOP ATHENAGORAS 


In its particular aspect Christian Priesthood is one of the sacraments 
by means of which the gift of priesthood is transmitted and perpet- 
uated. In the Orthodox doctrinal books and manuals, Priesthood is 
defined as the Sacrament in which by the imposition of the hands upon 
the head of the elected man, and the prayer that the ordaining canonical 
bishop offers, the Divine Grace descends to sanctify and to place the 
candidate in the fellowship of service, raising him in that degree he 
had been elected for, that is, to that of a Bishop, of a Priest, or of a 
Deacon. One may say that Priesthood is the Sacrament of Sacraments, 
for by it the redemptive mission of Christ is perpetuated. The world 
receives the servants of its redemption in the set-aside and consecrated 
persons who are the only ones entitled to minister validly the word of 
God and transmit the gifts of salvation through the Sacraments. They 
are the ambassadors of Christ, empowered with His own authority to 
teach the faith, to forgive, to heal, to baptize, to consecrate the people, 
and in the name of the Church, to offer the sacrifice of the Holy 
Eucharist for the glory of God and the salvation of the world. 


It has been stated that the Bible is the only authoritative source 
where we may study the historical aspects and the Divine institution 
of the Sacrament of Priesthood. According to Biblical testimony, man 
made in the image and likeness of the Holy God manifest holy char- 
acteristics. Man is the holiest among all the visible beings, a set-aside 
and sacred creature. He is the priest of creation in whom and by whom 
all things reflect and offer prayers and adoration to their maker. Priest- 
hood is therefore something which man received with his own being 
from God and which is revealed in the relation established between 
man and God. It is also known from the same Biblical source that man 
lost access to God because of sin and that therefore among other 
things he lost his priestly consciousness and suffered considerable con- 
fusion. After the fall, all functions which are described in the annals 
of history as worshipful and priestly are but nostalgic efforts to capture 
what was lost, that is, communion with God. This longing, after many 
centuries of tragic failures, was fully realized and reéstablished as it 
was in the beginning only when the Son of God became the Son of 
Man and the Sons of Man became again Sons of God. 
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The motive behind this happy historical event is love on the part 
of God and faith on the part of man.* The love of God had never 
been revealed in its infinite magnitude, as when God the Son came 
down to empty Himself within the limits of our nature and to become 
one of us and suffer in order to redeem us and die in order to reéstab- 
lish us in our former glorious state of the Sonship in God.? And the 
faith of man had never taken such an unmistakable direction; it had 
never reached such a degree of development and perfection; it had 
never revealed its God-given dimensions and fullness, as when man 
confessed Jesus the Son of the Living God, the light and the Saviour 
of the world.’ 


This motive of love and faith has made the Church the center of 
Divine and Human encounter, a Divine and Human entity, the mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, destined to perpetuate on earth His saving mission, 
His life and teachings.. The first human person whose faith met the 
love of God was the all-holy Mother of God, Mary Ever-Virgin, whose 
example of the rightly directed faith will inspire till the end of time 
all the faithful followers of her Divine Son. In her person we have 
the first member of the Church, the first human being restored to 
salvation and complete communion with God, whose piety became 
the source of Christian Tradition which motivates the life, worship, 
and doctrines of the Church. 


Next to the Mother of Christ, come the twelve Apostles. They were 
called and instructed by Christ to become His ambassadors and share 
in His life as members of His mystical Body, the Church, where man 
may meet God and achieve salvation. The twelve received from Christ 
all that He had received from the Father. Therefore, as the Son in 
his incarnate state had free and continuous access to the Father, so also 
His Apostles were given the privilege to communicate with the Father 
and seek salvation through the Son for those who had accepted them 
as Apostles and preachers of the Gospel precisely as they had accepted 
the Son.® 

Endowed with such powers and authority and enriched with the 
Holy Spirit, who was sent to them from Christ to guide and remind 
them of all that they were taught, the Twelve Apostles, the sanctified 
priests of the New Covenant, undertook their holy mission with firm 
faith and determination and went all over the earth to preach, to bap- 


1 John 3:14-17. 

? Philip. 2:5-11. 

3 Mark 9:24; John 6:69, 9:38, 20:28. 
4 John 17:8-22. 
5 John 17:20. 
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tize, to sanctify, and to guide and shepherd the people of God. Through 
their labors the Church expanded and became universal, the One, Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, the Human and Divine Organism, the 
dwelling place of the Paraclete, the center and source of Grace, where 
man is incorporated in the Body of Christ and thus achieves salvation.® 


In the institution of this Apostolic office by Christ, we see the 
institution of the Sacrament of Christian Priesthood, the transmission 
of the saving gift which is not bestowed to be kept exclusively within 
the limits of the physical lives of the Apostles but to be freely trans- 
mitted to others and thus to be perpetuated, for it was Christ who 
promised to be with His faithful all the days of their life, till the end 
of time.’ The Apostles never thought that their office would be ended 
with themselves at the time that they would stop functioning. Just the 
opposite is true. They acted immediately to transmit their gift. They 
saw their function continued by those whom they elected and ordained. 
We witness this fact in their prayer and election of St. Matthias, in the 
election of the seven deacons to undertake administrational duties, in 
the ordinations of St. Paul and St. Barnabas, in the ordination of St. 
Timothy by St. Paul, in the succession of St. Peter by St. Ignatius, of 
St. John by St. Polycarp, and so on, till today the same principle of 
transmission or succession of Priesthood governs the life of the Church. 
Thus the saving mission of Christ, His life and work, is perpetuated.® 


The time at which Christ instituted the Sacrament of Priesthood 
is a question discussed and not yet answered in the same way by all 
scholars. One, however, may distinguish in the New Testament three 
periods in the preparation of the Twelve for the Apostolic Office. The 
first period includes their election “Follow me,” their instruction 
and mission with the Seventy to preach and heal and cast out demons. 
This period of election, instruction, and service may be taken as identi- 
cal with the Diaconate of the Apostles. The second period seems to 
start with the return of the Twelve Apostles from their first mission. 
It includes their recommission and further instruction, the washing of 
their feet at the Last Supper and the Dominical command to repeat the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, ““Do this in remembrance of me.” This period 
may be taken as the time of the “Presbyterate’” of the Twelve 
Apostles." The third period includes the prayer of Christ for their 
sanctification, unity and endurance, the power to forgive, the command 


6 John 14:26. 

7 Romans 8:11; Ephes. 1:23; I Tim. 3:15. 

8 Matthew 28:19-20; Acts 6:6, 13:2-3, 20:28. 
® Matthew 4:18-22. 

10 Mark 3:14-19; Luke 9:1-2, 10:1-2. 
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to go all over the world and preach and baptize and shepherd the 
people, and finally the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost. During this period the Twelve received the gift of the Christian 
Priesthood in its fullness and completeness, which later was identified 
with the Episcopate."* 


Endued with the promised power from above,” each of the Twelve 
Apostles went to his allotted place to exercise in full measure his sav- 
ing priesthood. As we learn from the New Testament, they did not 
limit the function of their office to teaching and healing alone. In 
addition they exercised their authority in preparing and raising others 
to their own office to work under their guidance and to succeed them 
when the time came. As St. Clement of Rome wrote: «Eav xowndoor 
SiadéEovtan EteQor Sedoxtwaopévor dvdoes thy Aeitoveyiav aitHv.s's After 
prayer and fasting, and after placing their hands upon the heads of 
their instructed disciples, they performed upon them the Sacrament of 
Priesthood, transmitting to them one of the three degrees for the func- 
tions of which they prepared them. In this way the servants of redemp- 
tion were multiplied and till today in the same way they are given to 
the Church. 


Because of the fact that the gift of Priesthood was transmitted by 
the imposition of hands, <éxiteois ye1e@v,» the Sacrament is known as 
«Xeigotovia,» which means “extension of the hand.” This was the prac- 
tice of the Apostles, and whatever they did was the practice of Christ. 
They must have seen their Master heal ailing people by laying His hands 
upon them.* They must have known similar practices from the Old 
Testament. Moses, for example, was directed by God to stretch his 
hand that the power he had received might energize miracles. Some- 
thing similar took place in the consecration of the seventy presbyters 
who were elected by the people to assist Moses. They were raised to 
their office by the transference upon them of the Spirit that was upon 
Moses. Thus, too, Aaron was consecrated High Priest. Moses, his 
brother, invested him and anointed his head with oil. Also, it was by 
ordination that Moses, according to Divine direction, had transferred 
his own authority and glory upon Joshua, the son of Naue, to become 
his successor.’® It is, therefore, evident that transference of authority 
and of spiritual gifts by the laying of hands was an ancient tradition, 
practiced by Christ Himself. Following this tradition, the Twelve, by 


11 Matthew 10:1-8; Luke 9:23-27, 18:28-34, 22:19; John 6:66, 13:4-6. 
12 John 16, 17; Matthew 28:18; Luke 24:49; Acts 2:1-4. 

13 Migne, P.G., vol. I, 206. 

14 Matthew 8:15, 9:29; Luke 5:13. 

15 Genesis 48:13-14; Exodus 7:9, 17:11, 27:18-20. 
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placing their hands had raised their successors to the dignity of Priest- 
hood. St. Paul who had elevated Timothy to the Apostolic Office and 
appointed him Bishop of Ephesus wrote to him: ‘‘Neglect not the gift 
that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy with the laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery. Stir up the gift of God which is in thee 
by the putting on of my hands.”’® In the Book of Acts we read that 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas had ordained with the same manner Pres- 
byters to govern the churches in Asia Minor. In the same manner 
Deacons were also ordained to undertake their tasks.’ This venerable 
tradition was the practice from the beginning, as we see it today when 
the Sacrament of Priesthood is performed, and one may substantiate 
this from the writings of the Apostles. It is, however, sufficient for 
our purpose to point out here the testimony of St. Basil the Great, 
whose authority as an interpreter of the Holy Bible and the Christian 
Tradition is well established. He wrote to Amphilochius of Iconium: 
. the ones who have departed first have been ordained by the 
Fathers. Ordained by them, they obtained the spiritual gift.”** 


On the basis of this testimony, we may conclude that Priesthood, 
as an intrinsic characteristic of man, distorted and lost because of sin, 
was reéstablished in Christ the True God and True Man. He Himself 
raised the Priesthood in that awe-inspiring Sacrament by which His 
mission is continued; He Himself is given to the people; His Gospel is 
delivered and interpreted validly; His authority is exercised by His 
ambassadors, the Apostles, and those who were raised by ordination 
in the historical continuity of succession to the Apostolic Office. 


As in all the other Sacraments so in the Sacrament of Priesthood, 
we distinguish a twofold nature of elements, visible or outward and 
invisible or inward. The visible or outward elements of Priesthood 
comprise the election, the imposition of hands by the Bishop, and the 
Service itself. 


The election of the candidate for Priesthood by the people is an 
outward element necessary for the canonical ordination. It suffices here 
to mentioi, the sixth canon of the Fourth Ecumenical Council which 
presupposes the election of the candidates and forbids ordinations that 
are not authorized by the people. First, there must be the people’s re- 
quest for a clergyman to serve in a church, a chapel, or even in a 
monastic community. Ordinations not requested by the people are 
called at large (dxoAehupévat) and are inoperative. This is a reproach 





16 | Timothy 4:14; II Timothy 1:6. 

17 Acts 6:6, 14:23. 

18 St. Nicodemus, IInddakiov (Athens, 1841), p. 350. Cf. The Rudder, 
p. 744. Cf. F. Heiler, Urkirche und Ostkirche (Miinchen, 1937), pp. 274-275. 
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of the Bishop who is responsible for such an ordination.’® Therefore, 
the people’s consent before ordination and the confirmative exclamation 
AXIOS afterwards comprise a visible element of the Sacrament that is 
of scriptural and of canonical origin. Usually our theologians do not 
include the people’s participation among the visible elements of the 
Sacrament,” perhaps because they take it for granted that the laity’s 
consent is prearranged. Nevertheless, since according to Orthodox tra- 
dition the faithful enjoy participation in the worship and the adminis- 
tration of the Church, this element must be numbered among the 
visible elements of the Sacrament. 


The imposition of the hands, «Xetgotovia,» is another indispensable 
outward element of the Sacrament. As we have already seen, the trans- 
mission of authority and of spiritual power and the blessing of the 
people by the imposition of the hands was common Jewish custom.”* 
The Apostles were nurtured in the Jewish practices, and they had often 
seen their Lord and Master heal, strengthen, and transmit power by 
laying His hands upon the people. They were to do the same thing 
when the time came to transmit from the Spirit the power and authority 
they had received for the work of the ministry. 


Here we must draw a line of distinction between the terms «yego- 
decia,» placing the hand, and <Xeigotovia,» ordination. While both in- 
dicate imposition of hands, only the latter signifies the act by which 
the gift of Priesthood is transmitted. The former always takes place 
outside the Sanctuary (éxtd¢ tot Bryatos) in various services when the 
Bishop, by imposing his hand on a layman, inducts him into one of the 
lesser offices, as that of Acolyte, Reader, Cantor, or Subdeacon. The 
same term is used when honorary titles and offices are conferred by 
the Bishop on Deacons and Priests, such as an Archdeacon, Sakellarios, 
Economos, Protopresbyter, Archimandrite, Hegoumenos. The first 
three titles are conferred only upon those of the clergy who belong to 
the secular order. The rest are conferred upon celibate or monastic 
priests. 


19 Milash-Apostolopoulos, ’Exxknovwotxdy Aixavov (Athens, 1906), p. 383. 
Iindddov, p. 106. Acts 14:23. 

20K. I. Diobouniotes, Ta Mvoriqua tijg ’Avatohixiig 'Ogbodétov ’ExxAnoias 
(Athens, 1912), p. 153. The author does not consider the laity’s consent as an 
outward element. Messoloras, however, considers the whole service together with 
the Divine Liturgy as an indispensable visible element. I. Messoloras, Zvp6o)ixh 
(Athens, 1883), II, 327-328. Cf. Frank Gavin, Some Aspects of Contempo- 
rary Orthodox Thought (New York, 1923), p. 323. 

21 Genesis 48:13-14. 
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The invocation is indispensable as an outward element of the Sac- 
rament. Christ told His disciples to seek and they should receive.” 
When humans seek something from God, they pray and invoke Divine 
assistance. Thus, the praying Church seeks by the invocation, which 
the Bishop pronounces in her name, the gift of Priesthood to be be- 
stowed upon her eligible candidate for the work of the ministry. 
Following the example of the Apostles, who after prayer and the 
imposition of their hands bestowed the gift of the Priesthood upon 
their disciples, the Bishops as successors of the Apostles, perform the 
same act in the name of the Church. They invoke Divine Grace to 
ordain the candidates into one of the three degrees of Christian Priest- 
hood. The preface of this invocation is always the same, while the 
content of the remaining prayers varies according to the degree in 
which one is raised: “The Divine Grace, ever healing the weak and 
replenishing the wanting, ordains the devout sub-deacon [name} 
Deacon; the devout Deacon [name] Presbyter; the devout Presbyter 
{name} Bishop. Let us therefore pray for him that the Grace of the 
All-Holy Spirit may come upon him.” 


The privilege of ordaining the clergy belongs only to the Bishops, 
for they have replaced the Apostles in both their office and functions. 
As the Apostles were endowed with the fullness of Christian Priest- 
hood, so are the Bishops. They are endued with the same authority; 
they have received the gift of Priesthood in the same measure as the 
Apostles. Their office, as St. Epiphanius remarks, is a generative one.** 
It begets fathers, the priests. Both the Priests and the Presbyters, how- 
ever, who have no right to ordain, beget children for the Church 
through Baptism which they perform. Deacons too have no right to 
perform ordinations. Their duty is to assist the Bishops and Priests 
both in worship and in all their duties as pastors and teachers of the 
Church. According to Holy Tradition described in the canons of the 
Ecumenical Councils, while one Bishop may ordain one deacon and one 
priest, for the ordination of a Bishop three Bishops are needed. In 
unfavorable circumstances, at least two Bishops must participate.” 
Among other reasons for this ordinance, we refer to the following: 
One is the dignity of the Episcopal Office which possesses the fullness 
of Christian Priesthood; a second one is the canonical limitation in 
the administrative jurisdiction of a Bishop; and finally, the presence 
and participation of other Bishops in the election and ordination of a 
Bishop confirm the candidate’s canonical election and eligibility. 


22 John 16:23-24. 

28 St. Epiphanius, Kata Aigéoewv. Migne, P.G., vol. 42, 508. 
24 Agel Constitution, Book 3, 20. Migne, P.G., I, 804. 
25 First Ecumenical Council, 4th Canon. Inddhvov, p. 71. 
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That the Apostles and their successors were conscious of being 
endowed with a special “charisma” or gift of great scope and signifi- 
cance is evident not only from the testimony of the New Testament 
but also from the Holy Fathers, the interpreters and guardians of the 
Sacred Christian Tradition. The recipients of this gift are called by 
St. Paul servants of Christ, stewards of the mysteries of God, ministers 
of reconciliation, ambassadors of God unto whom Christ had en- 
trusted the great cause of salvation to mankind.”* Because of the im- 
portance of this gift, St. Paul admonishes St. Timothy, the Bishop of 
Ephesus, to honor “the gift’ which he had received by ordination. At 
the same time St. Timothy is instructed not to impart it to others 
without the proper preparation and instruction. This gift is the in- 
visible element of the Sacrament of Priesthood, the characteristic of all 
who have been elected and consecrated to enter the fellowship of 
service. Termed by the Fourth Ecumenical Council “unventible 
grace,”*" this inward element is what makes the common man a Priest 
of Christ, qualified to serve and offer on the Altar the bloodless sac- 
rifice of the Eucharist. He is now prepared to regenerate the people in 
baptism and strengthen their faith with the sevenfold gift of the Holy 
Spirit in the Sacrament of Chrismation; to forgive the people’s sins in 
the Sacrament of Confession; to heal their spiritual and bodily infirmi- 
ties in the Sacrament of Holy Unction; and to bless their conjugal bond 
in the Sacrament of Holy Matrimony. He is now able to offer thanks 
when children are born into this world and to pray for the repose of 
those who are called to continue their existence in the world beyond. 
In his analysis of the priestly prerogatives, St. John Chrysostom con- 
siders the recipients of the gift of Priesthood the only persons qualified 
to exercise authority both on Earth and in heaven: “For though living 
on earth they are permitted to govern heavenly things; such authority 
neither Angels nor Archangels were given by God.’’** St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, meditating upon the awesome and sanctifying characteristics 
this gift effects upon its recipients, says that Priesthood “makes the 
priest venerable and honorable, and by the new blessings bestowed upon 
him, separated from the community of men. Only yesterday, he was 
one of the many, a member of the congregation, and now he suddenly 
becomes leader, president, teacher of righteousness, guide in hidden 
mysteries; and this he does without being at all changed in body or 
form; but while continuing to be in all appearance the man he was 


26 T Corinthians 4:1; II Corinthians 5:18-20; Titus 1:7; I Peter 4:10-11. 
27 Fourth Ecumenical Council, 2nd Canon. Inddhov, p. 104. 
28 St. John Chrysostom, Iegi ‘Iegwotvns, Migne, P.G., 48, 643. 
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before, by some unseen power and grace, he is now transformed in 
respect to his unseen soul.””° 


These ministrations, by means of which the priest sanctifies the 
people, are in no way hindered by moral failures. The Donatists of old 
and some contemporary Protestants seem to believe that the personal 
failures of the priest impede his priestly functions; he who really sac- 
rifices is not the visible servant of the New Covenant but Christ in the 
totality of His mystical Body, the Church.® It is only in the name and 
according to the teachings and faith and moral perfection of the Church 
that the priest is able to minister the Divire Mysteries. For the Church, 
being the Bride of Christ, is purity and moral perfection itself.** What- 
ever is said and offered in the name of the Church is accepted by God 
and is enriched with the power of the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete who 
dwells in the Church, regardless of the worthiness or unworthiness, 
the faithfulness or unfaithfulness of the person who ministers the 
Sacraments. As long as he does what is the intention of the Church, 
as long as he says what is in the mind of the Church, as long as he is 
canonically ordained, the sanctifying power is not by his imperfections 
prevented from coming upon the people and their offerings. 


Knowing that the Church has derived this view on Priesthood from 
explicit and implicit Scriptural authority, the Holy Fathers defended 
it vigorously. In their writings they proved by many examples that at 
any time when we consider the effect of the Sacrament as depending 
upon the worthiness or the unworthiness of the priest, we place the 
very scope and purpose of salvation on uncertainty and doubt. Let us 
examine for a moment the lives of the Patriarchs of the Old Testament, 
and we shall find that Abraham and Jacob and Isaac were not holy 
and spotless persons as one might expect them to be. Their unworthi- 
ness and failures were unable to prevent God from utilizing them as 
servants for His purpose. Neither Moses nor Aaron, King David the 
Prophet nor Solomon the Wise, Jonah nor Saul, were men of insig- 
nificant shortcomings.** Nevertheless, they were elected to serve the 
Holy Purpose of God and instruct the people to worship the true God. 
Thus they contributed in the preparation of humanity to meet its 
Redeemer. 


Likewise the Priests of the New Testament, serving the Holiness 
of God as persons consecrated to minister the saving mysteries of 
Christ, hinder in no way with their shortcomings the Divine Grace to 


29 St. Gregory of Nyssa, Eis tiv Baxniow tot Xqutod, Migne, P.G., 46, 581. 
30 Matthew 23:2-3; John 1:33, 4:2; I Corinth. 3:2; Philip. 2:3. 

81 Ephesians 5:25-27. 

82 Genesis 12:12-15, 27:15-27; Exodus 32:24; Deuteronomy 34:4. 
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effect and complete the Sacraments. It was Christ who told the people 
and His disciples not to do what the Pharisees were doing but to abide 
by their recommendations.** In the New Testament we read that the 
Apostles performed baptisms. But who was the baptizer? St. John the 
Baptist gives the answer: “The Son of God.’’** St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
offers the same answer in a different way: “The Grace is given not 
from men but from God through men. Approach the minister of Bap- 
tism, but approaching think not of the face of him thou seeth, but re- 
member the Holy Ghost of whom we are now speaking. For He is 
present in readiness to seal the soul and shall give thee the seal.”’* 
St. Isidore of Pelussium (A.D. 450) writes: “In no way is one harmed 
who receives the mysteries from the priest who seems to be unworthy, 
for the Holy Mysteries are not defiled even though the priest exceeds 
all other men in sinfulness.”** St. Augustine defended the same view 
in a beautiful way: “If the minister is righteous, I reckon him with the 
righteous ministers. What does Paul say? ‘I have planted, Apollo 
watered, but God gave the increase. Neither is he that planteth any- 
thing, nor he that watereth. But God who giveth the increase.’ But he 
who is a proud minister is reckoned with the devil; but the gift of 
Christ is not contaminated. . . . For the spiritual virtue of the Sacra- 
ment is like the light: by those who are to be enlightened, it is received 
pure and though it passes through the impure it is not stained. Let 
ministers be by all means righteous and seek not their own glory.’’** 


In the time of St. Augustine, the Donatists were teaching that the 
conscience of the recipient is washed by the conscience of the giver of 
the Sacrament. St. Augustine in a lengthy answer defending the Ortho- 
dox view said: ““When something is given that is of God, it is holy 
even by conscience which is not holy and certainly it is beyond the 
power of the recipient to discern whether the said conscience is holy 
| or not. But that which is given he can discern with clearness. That 
which is known to Him who is ever Holy is received with perfect safety 
' whatever be the character of the minister at whose hands it is re- 
| ceived.”** St. Augustine also remarks that “the Sacraments are holy 


33 Matthew 23:2. 
; 34 John 1:33-34. 
85 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Katnzijoes Dottouévwv, Migne, P.G., 33, 1009. 
) Cf. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. 7, 132. 
36 Letters, Migne, P.G., vol. 78, 340 and 1000. 
87 I Corinthians 3:6-7. St. Augustine, On the Gospel of St. John, tractate 
14. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. 7, 36-37. 
388 St. Augustine, Contra Litteras Patiliani Donatista, Book 3, chap. 8-9. 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. 4, 600-601. See also pp. 442-443. 
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through Him to whom they belong; but when taken in hand worthily 
they bring reward; when unworthily, judgment. And although the men 
are not the ones who take in hand the Sacrament of God worthily or 
unworthily, yet that which is taken in hand, whether worthily or un- 
worthily, is the same so that it does not become better or worse in 
itself, but only turns to the life or death of those who handle it in either 
way.’** St. John Chrysostom interprets the same view in his 8th Homily 
on the First Corinthians. He says: “For it may be that rulers are wicked 
and polluted and their subjects good and virtuous; that laymen may live 
in piety and priests in wickedness; and there cannot be either baptism 
or the Body of Christ or oblation, through such if in every instance 
grace required merit. But as it is, God works even by unworthy per- 
sons and in no respect is the grace of baptism damaged by the conduct 
of the priest.’*° Perhaps the most convincing of all the examples are 
those offered by St. Gregory Nazianzen. In his beautiful oration on 
Baptism, he instructs the people of Constantinople to make no dis- 
tinction on the ministers of baptism and never to postpone their bap- 
tism till they find the holiest priest or one of a noble birth: 


“Do not say, Bishop shall baptize me, and he of Jerusalem, 
and he of a noble birth, for it would be a sad thing for my 
nobility to be insulted by being baptized by a man of no fam- 
ily... . Do not ask for credentials . . . for another is his judge 
and the examiner. To thee let every one be trustworthy for 
purification, only not of those who have openly been con- 
demned and not a stranger to the Church. Do not judge your 
judges, you who need healing, and do not make nice distinc- 
tions about the rank of those who shall cleanse you. One may 
be higher than the other or lower than the other, but all are 
higher than you. Look at it this way. One may be golden, 
another iron, but both rings have engraved on them the same 
royal image. And thus when they impress the wax, what dif- 
ference is there between the seal of the one and that of the 
other? None. And so any one can be your baptizer; for 
though one may excel another in his life, yet the grace of 
baptism is the same, and one may be your consecrator who is 
formed in the same faith.’’** 


This spiritual endowment and dignity, described by the Saints as 
effected upon those who have received the gift of Priesthood, is not 
temporary, for what is given by God is not taken away. It will remain 


39 Tetters, Nicene and Post-Nicene, vol. 4, 554. 
4 Migne, P.G., vol. 61, 60. 
41 St. Gregory Nazianzen, Migne, P.G., vol. 36, ch. 26. 
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forever. “The gifts of and the calling of God” are irrevocable, as God 
Himself remains unchanged and unrepented.* As the baptized person 
becomes and remains a Christian forever, so the ordained Christian 
becomes and remains a priest forever. With this in mind, the Church 
has forbidden the clergy to abandon their sacred duties and undertake 
responsibilities fit for the laity. All who have been raised to the dignity 
of Priesthood should remain within the fellowship of service and honor 
their calling and the gift that Christ through His Church has bestowed 
upon them. No one, therefore, is permitted to take lightly his Priest- 
hood and play, so to speak, with God. ‘‘No one having put his hand 
to the plough and looking back is for the kingdom of God.’ 


The Church has also forbidden the repetition of the ordination of 
those of the clergy who have fallen or those who, after their deposition, 
are reinstated in the service of the Church. “It is not permissible for 
persons to be rebaptized or to be reordained.’** Defending this prac- 
tice of the Church against the Donatists, St. Augustine maintained that 
there is absolutely no reason to believe that a man can lose his baptism. 
Likewise, the priest cannot lose his right to perform it, for both are 
mysteries and both are performed upon man: the one at baptism, the 
other at ordination. 


This question has been discussed at length by many authors. There 
are those who consider that the Sacrament of Priesthood is unrepeatable 
for the same degree and person, because ordination leaves an indelible 
imprint upon the soul of the recipient. This opinion, expounded by 
St. Augustine, has been accepted officially by the Roman Church and 
by some of our Orthodox theologians.“ St. Nicodemus the Athonite, 
the great canonist of the Orthodox Church, seems, however, to disagree 
with this opinion. For him Baptism is not repeatable since it typifies the 
death of Christ. Likewise Priesthood is not repeatable since it typifies 
the unrepeated entrance of Christ, the God-Man, into the Holy of 
Holies. He remains there, forever, interceding for us. Christ will be 
eternally our High Priest, and the gift of Priesthood once acquired 
cannot be abandoned and lost.“ 


42 Romans 11:29. 

48 Luke 9:62. Fourth Ecumenical Council, 7th canon, Tnddhov, p. 107. 

44 Council of Carthage, canon 57, IInddhov, p. 289. Cf. The Rudder, p. 637. 
Canon 68th of the Apostles, IInddhiov, p. 50. 

45 Dositheos Patriarch of Jerusalem, Confession of Faith in John Carmiris, 
Ta Aoypatixa xai Lup6oAixa Mvnueia tis ‘OgtoddEov Katodwxijs *’ExxAnoias 
(Athens, 1948), 2, 760. N. Boulgaris, ‘Ieea Katijynos (Athens, 1940), pp. 
31-33. 

46 TInddhiov, p. 50, note 2. ‘ 
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Theologians may accept either of these two views. However, the 
fact remains that the Sacrament of Priesthood is unrepeatable. Ac- 
cording to the Orthodox practice, when Deacons or Priests or Bishops 
are deposed or unfrocked, for reasons judged solely by the Church, 
and recalled to duty or forgiven, they are not re-ordained in order to 
exercise again their ministry. Such a fact means that the gift of the 
Priesthood is not taken away by the punishment of deposition (xaai- 
geots), but it remains inactive till the Church decides otherwise. This 
is true because of the authority the Church exercises as the steward 
and dispenser of grace. 


The same criterion seems to govern the Orthodox practice of ordi- 
nation outside the Church. For example, the ordinations of heretics 
are repeated, while those of schismatics are not. In a word, when a 
candidate is ordained by an heretical Bishop and later wants to enter 
the Orthodox Church and requests the right to exercise his Priesthood, 
he will be permitted to do so only when an Orthodox Bishop ordains 
him anew. In the case of a schismatic, the practice is different. In order 
to be admitted into the Orthodox Church as a priest, a schismatic must 
deny his former allegiance and errors; then after receiving the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Chrism, he will be permitted to exercise his priestly duties 
as a clergyman of the Church. 


We must notice that this practice is not always kept. The Church, 
exercising her economy and the principle of clemency or dispensation 
(oixovopia), shows her motherly love and sometimes overlooks the dis- 
tinctions set above, because of circumstances judged by herself as de- 
manding leniency. In this way, the Church has accepted Roman 
Catholic ordinations as valid and admitted the entrance of those 
requesting the right to exercise their priesthood only after the renuncia- 
tion of their errors. Thus the Patriarchate of Constantinople accepted 
the Latin priest Kallinikos Delikanis without re-ordination. After his 
elevation to the Metropolitan title of Caesaria during the year 1933, 
he died in Constantinople. Also, in 1840, Uniate Bishops were accepted 
by the Russian Church. In 1912 the Church of Antioch accepted the 
Jacobite Monophysite Bishop Peter and his priests without re- 
ordination.** Also a few years ago the Church of Constantinople ac- 
cepted Uniate priests of America and under the canonical jurisdiction 
of the Greek Archdiocese of North and South America, one of them, 


47 Tlavrawvos, (Alexandria, 1912), vol. 4, 312. I. Carmiris, T@> dei 5é- 
zeotar tods xgooidvtas ti 'OgbodoEig étegodéEous (Athens, 1954), p. 27. C. 
Androutsos, Aoypauxi, p. 395. On the question of Economy see Hamilcar 
Alivizatos, Oixovopia (Athens, 1949) pp. 46-47. See also Jerome Cotsonis, 
TI go6Ajpata tijc "Exx)novaotixijis Oixovoniag (Athens, 1957), p. 17. 
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Orestes Chornock, was ordained as Bishop in charge of the Carpatho- 
Russian congregations of America. 


From among the Protestant clergy none has as yet been accepted 
to exercise priestly authority and duties without re-ordination. Even 
those ordained within the Anglican Communion are not accepted with- 
out re-ordination, perhaps because the validity of Anglican Orders is a 
question not unanimously answered by the Orthodox Church. 


Our findings, based on Biblical and Traditional testimony, thus 
prove: 


1. That a gift is imparted upon those who are elected and ordained 
to enter the fellowship of Service. 


2. That this gift was not upon them before their ordination. 


3. That the fullness of this gift rests only upon the Bishops as the 
successors of the Apostles. 


4. That both the priests and deacons possess the gift in a lesser 
measure according to the service they are called to do. 


5. That this gift is the inward or invisible element of the Sacrament 
of Priesthood. 


6. That this gift will remain forever with its recipient, since the 
Sacrament of Priesthood as well as that of Baptism is not repeatable for 
the same degree and person. 


Hoy Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 





THE VALIDITY OF THE ANGLICAN ORDERS 
ACCORDING TO THE CANON LAW 
OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


By THE VERY REV. JEROME COTSONIS 


In lieu of a preface the writer would like to point out that in 
writing this study he was not impelled either by enmity or by any kind 
of intolerance. The conclusions reached are not intended to minimize 
the friendship and service which the Church of England has given 
during critical moments and always without any self-interest, both to 
Orthodoxy and the Greek nation. 


The present study was written to express a deep longing of the 
writer and of many other Orthodox faithful for a step to be taken 
towards “the union of all” with the conviction that the foundation 
of such union can be no other than Truth inspired by Love or Charity. 
It is more than a hundred years since the first endeavors for a reconci- 
liation between the Anglican and the Orthodox Churches was at- 
tempted, not mentioning the attempt at Union made by the English 
Non-Jurors in the early eighteenth century. Even at that time the 
proper road to Union had very imspiringly been pointed out. It means, 
however, that it was considered a long one and an attempt was made 
at following paths not quite in harmony with Orthodox Tradition, 
which were thought to be shorter and more effective. But, as it was 
proved by the facts, these paths were neither short nor effective. 


The writer would consider himself very happy if his present brief 
work would prove to be, even in the least, a contribution toward the 
elucidation of the matter in question, to a positive facing of reality 
and to a mutual understanding on the part of both the Orthodox and 
the Anglicans of the right way to be followed in this matter. 


* * * 


It should be noted from the outset that from the view point of 
the Canon Law of the Orthodox Church, the question of the validity 
of the Anglican Orders presents two sides. 


The first appears in the case of clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land who wish to embrace the Orthodox Church. The problem, then, 
arises whether they should be accepted after re-ordination or be al- 
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lowed to retain the office they had in the Anglican Church, their Order 
thus being considered as valid. 


The second is the recognition of the validity of the Anglican Orders 
itself, per se, in the case when the Anglican clergymen remain faithful 
to the Anglican Church. 


These two sides, although apparently similar to each other, are 
nevertheless totally different in fact, each of them representing a 
separate problem. If an affirmative answer were to be given to the 
second problem, that is, if the validity of the Anglican Orders per se 
were to be accepted, the first problem would be automatically solved. 
However, were the Orders of those Anglicans who came to Orthodoxy 
accepted, this would not mean that such Orders would be considered 
valid, if these clergymen remained faithful to the Anglican Communion 
and, much less, if a state of intercommunion might be automatically 
established between the two Churches and their Union considered as 
consummated. 


For this reason, in the present investigation into the matter of the 
validity of the Anglican Orders, it will be examined first whether 
such Orders may be considered as valid per se; and if the answer is 
in the negative, it will be examined whether, according to the 
Canon Law of the Orthodox Church, they may be accepted as valid 
in the case of Anglican clergymen who, having expressly renounced 
the Anglican Communion, come to the Orthodox Church with the 
purpose of becoming members. 


It is necessary though to lay stress on the differences between these 
two aspects of the question of the validity of the Anglican Orders, 
since without this distinction considerable confusion may arise both 
during the investigation of the matter and with regard to the con- 
sequences of the solution that might be given for each of them. 


For example, some Anglican investigators have concluded that the 
recognition of the validity of their Orders by the Orthodox Church 
would result in sacramental intercommunion with them.’ 


1Cf. W. C. Emhardt, “An Unofficial Anglican Programme for Reunion” 
as contained in a letter to His Grace, the Metropolitan of Athens, October 26, 
1918, New York 1920, p. 12 and J. A. Douglas, ‘The Eastern Orthodox and 
Anglican Orders,” The Church Union Gazette, Vol. LIII (1922) 134, wherein 
it is stated that ‘the Orthodox Church cannot ask us to minister to her people 
unless she has first accepted our Orders as valid in the same measure that she 
accepts Roman and Armenian Orders.” See also W. C. Emhardt, sbid., p. 11, 
letter to the Metropolitan of Athens Meletios, where suggestions of the Episco- 
palians for intercommunion are contained: “The Episcopal Church has gladly 
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This, however, is not so, for the Holy Orders of both the Roman 
and the Armenian Churches are in some cases recognized by the Ortho- 
dox Church as valid, and not absolutely or per se, but when clergymen 
of these Churches come to Orthodoxy. Indeed the recognition of their 
Orders was never meant to establish intercommunion between the 
Orthodox and these two Churches. 


The above view was maintained not only by Anglican but also by 
Orthodox theologians who thought that any kind of recognition of 
the validity of the Anglican Orders on the part of the Orthodox 
Church would make possible intercommunion between them. 


Thus, the Archimandrite Panteleimon Chrysochou, who was the 
chief chancellor (xgwtoovyxeddos) of the Metropolitan of Athens, and 
later the Patriarch of Constantinople Meletios, was of the opinion that 
‘following the decision which had been taken by the Holy Synod of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople on the recognition of the Anglican 
Orders, holy services performed on members of our Church by Angli- 
can priests have been proved valid and any Orthodox faithful who 
cannot reach their own clergy may receive the Sacraments and other 
religious services from the hands of Anglican priests as lawful, con- 
sidering them as if received from the hands of their own priests.’ 


Likewise, Professor Alivisatos in expressing his personal opinion, 
writes: “On recognition of the validity of the Anglican Orders it is 
allowed, by extension of economy, on the one hand, that the Sacra- 
ments and blessings of our Church should be conferred on the members 
of the Church of England, and on the other hand, that similar reli- 
gious treatment should be given to members of our Church by Anglican 
clergymen in places where there are no Orthodox clergymen.”* 


given spiritual and material help to the Orthodox who have been brought to her 
attention. Through the lack mj organic unity it has been impossible for her to 
minister to them in the same manner and with the same thoroughness she has 
employed among her own children.” And further in the same letter (pp. 34- 
35): “We have addressed Your Grace in hope of establishing some basis lead- 
ing to intercommunion and ultimate unity. It is necessary for the moral and 
social welfare of America, that the Orthodox be kept in close contact with their 
native Church, or else receive sacraments from clergy of other Churches, whose 
ministrations are duly sanctioned by the Orthodox Church.” 


2M. Protosygellos Panteleimon (Chrysochou), An answer to the memoran- 
dum of the Most Reverend the Metropolitan of Cassandria Irenaeus submitted 
to the Holy Synod of the Hierarchy of Greece convened on June 14, 1929, 
Chanea, 1929, p. 32. 

8H. Alivisatos, ‘The Validity of the Orders of the Church of England,” 
Ecclesia, XVIII (1939), 130. Cf. same writer, Economy according to the Canon 
Law of the Orthodox Church, Athens, 1949, p. 90: ‘The question of recognition 
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Therefore, the question of the validity of the Anglican Orders will 
be examined from a canonical point of view, in its two aspects. First, 
it will be examined whether it is possible, according to the Canon 
Law of the Greek Orthodox Church, to recognize either “by exact- 
ness” («xat’ dxgi6evave), or “by economy” («xat’ oixovopiave), the 
Anglican Orders per se as valid. Secondly, if the answer to this ques- 
tion is in the negative, it will be examined whether it is correct that 
such Orders should be recognized “‘by exactness” or even “by econ- 
omy,” as valid in cases where Anglican priests come to Orthodoxy. 


* * * 


In order to ascertain whether it is possible for the Orthodox Church 
to recognize “by exactness” or “by ecuuomy”’ the validity of the Angli- 
can Orders per se, it is necessary to investigate whether in the 
Orthodox Church there is, according to Canon Law, a possibility of 
recognizing the Sacraments performed outside of her as valid per se. 


“By exactness,” that is, in accordance with the precepts of the Holy 
Canons of ecumenical validity, the Orthodox Church cannot recognize 
the validity of Sacraments performed by the heterodox or those gen- 
erally outside of her. 


This may be indirectly deduced if only those Sacraments are con- 
sidered as “by exactness,” canonically performed, which are discharged 
by canonically ordained officers of the Church* who are unbreakably 


‘by economy’ of the unction of a foreign church . . . is not known to me in 
church practice. But I have no doubt that in case such question arises the sacra- 
ment might be recognized as valid, as long as there were the necessary and in- 
dispensable prerequisites of the sacramental meaning and the sacramental char- 
acter of the person performing the Sacrament.” The same points are maintained 
with regard to the Sacraments of the Eucharist (zbid., pp. 84, 85) and Confes- 
sion (ibid., p. 90). 

*Cf. “Confession of Dositheus, Patriarch of Jerusalem,” Clause X, (in 
J. Carmiris, Dogmatic and Symbolic Records of the Orthodox Catholic Church, 
Athens, 1953, Vol. II, hereafter referred to as Records), pp. 752-753. Cf. “the 
high priest [i.e., the bishop] . . . is the source of divine sacraments and gifts 
through the Holy Spirit” (/bid.), p. 754, “Mogila’s Orthodox Confession” 
(Ibid., p. 635) and also the ‘First Answer of the Patriarch of Constantinople 
Jeremy II” (1756): “the priest is an organic agent [in baptism] and therefore 
it {the baptism] is not rejected of necessity even if [performed] by an unholy 
[priest], (Ibid., p. 389). As to the value of the Confessions as “symbolic” 
books of the Orthodox Church see J. Carmiris, Records, pp. 19 ff. with relevant 
bibliography. J. Milash-M. Apostolopoulos, The Ecclesiastical Law of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church, Athens, 1906, pp.335-336, 338, 633, 635; C. An- 
droutsos, Dogmatics of the Orthodox Eastern Church, Athens, 1907, p. 301; 
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connected and united with her;> therefore, even a mere praying with 
heretics is considered as defiling and is “by exactness” forbidden. It is 
evident, then, that any Sacrament performed by the heterodox cannot 
transmit the divine grace. 


Even before the institution of the Holy Canons, the “Constitutions 
of the Holy Apostles” commanded both clergymen and laymen to 
avoid all the heterodox who do not hold fast to the Law and the 
Prophets.° The clergymen especially were instructed to separate the 
unrepentant heretics from the faithful, directing the latter “to abstain 
from them in every way and not communicate with them either by 
word or in prayers.”" 


The Tenth Canon particularly of the Holy Apostles imposes ex- 
communication on him who would pray “even in a house’ with a 


A. Christophilopouios, Greek Ecclesiastical Law, Athens, 1954, Vol. II, 37-38, 
153-154, and J. Catmiris, Records, p. 406: ‘The Catholic Church permits that 
those who are ce.°:.ically sealed and alone called and ordained as the ecclesi- 
astical tradition requires, should speak and minister unto such things if they 
are not possessed by an evil heresy.” 

5 Cf. 1st Canon of Basil the Great (G. Ralli and M. Potlis, An Arrange- 
ment of the Divine and Holy Canons, hereafter to be referred to as RP, Vol. 
IV, 90-91): “Those who are withdrawn from the Church have no more the 
grace of the Holy Spirit on them. For as the sequence is broken the transmis- 
sion has failed. For, the first (the schismatics), having gone away, had received 
their ordination from the Fathers and by the laying of their hands they had 
received the spiritual gift. The second, having broken away from the Church, 
and having become laymen, had no power either to baptize or to ordain; nor 
could they administer the grace of the Holy Spirit to others, from which they 
have fallen off.’’ The same thought is expressed in the 27th Canon of the same 
Father, and deals with the clergymen who have married in an uncanonical way 
(Ibid., p. 161). For more details about this subject see Elert Werner, Abend- 
mahl und Kirchengemeinschaft in der alten Kirche, hauptsachlich des Ostens, 
Berlin, 1954. 

6 Book VI, 26, 1 (F. X. Funk, p. 367). Cf. ibid., chapter I, 1 (p. 303): 
“Above all keep yourselves, O bishops, from the grievous and perilous and un- 
lawful heresies, fleeing from them as from a fire burning those that go near it.” 
See also chapter IV, 3 (p. 309); ‘Likewise ye laymen go not near those who 
have dogmatized contrary to God’s judgement nor do ye become partakers of 
their ungodliness.”” Cf. zbid., II, 61, 1-2 (p. 175, 24 sq.) wherein the heretics 
are called “a gathering of screwed people” and their churches ‘‘dens of rob- 
bers.” See also in Statuta Ecclesiae antiqua (edit. H. T. Bruns, Canones Aposto- 
lorum et conciliorum veterum selecti, 1, Berolini, 1839), Canon LXXI (p. 
148): “Conventicula haereticorum non ecclesia, sed conciliabula appelantur.” 

7 VI, chapt. XVIII, 1 (F. X. Funk, 341). Cf. sbid., 10 (345): “The 
uncurable ones we cast out of the fold so that they will not infect the healthy 
lambs with their disease, but that they [the lambs} should be kept clean and im- 
maculate, healthy and unspotted before the Lord their God.” 
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terms with the Church.’ The Eleventh Canon of the same demands 
the deposition of any clergyman who would perform a liturgical service 
with another Orthodox who was already a deposed clergyman.° 


Likewise the Second Canon of the Council of Antioch threatens 
with excommunication those who communicate with persons who have 
already been excommunicated and are not on good terms with the 
Church.’° 


Praying with the heterodox, above all, is expressly forbidden by 
virtue of the 45th Canon of the Holy Apostles." Likewise the 33rd 
Canon of the Council of Laodicea forbids “prayer with heretics or 
schismatics.’""* The 34th Canon of the same Council imposes anath- 
ema on those who go to pray to the martyrs of the heretics, declaring 
them “pseudomartyrs.”’* Also the Ninth Canon of the same Council 


8 “If anyone pray, even in a house, with an uncommunicated (person) let 
him be excommunicated” (RP, II, 14). 


9“Tf a clergyman ~~ with a deposed clergyman [according to another 
writ: as if he were a clergyman] \et him be deposed” (RP, II, 15). Cf. sbid., 
the interpretations of Zonaras and Balsamon, who interpret the words ‘pray 
with” to mean “officiate with’ (Ibid.). See also the Summary of the Canon: 
“He who prays, that is, ministers, with a deposed [clergyman}, let him be de- 
posed too” (Ibid). To the above add the comments of same writers on the 
16th Canon of the 1st Ecumenical Council, according to which it is forbidden 
to minister even with a clergyman who, although orthodox and uncondemned, 
is not canonically absolved by the relevant bishop (RP, II, 149-150). 
10“They shall not be allowed to commune with the excommunicated nor 
to pray in house gatherings with those who do not pray together with the 
church, nor to receive in another church those who do not assemble in another 
{i.e., canonical} church. And if any bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, or any 
one of the clergy appears as if communing with the excommunicated, let him 
be excommunicated, too, for confusing the order of the Church” (RP, III, 126). 
Cf. the comments of the three interpreters on this Canon and the Summary of 
the Holy Canon (Ibid., pp. 126-129). Cf. also the Constitutiones Apostolo- 
rum, Ill, 8, 3, (Funk, I, pp. 199, 14-19), and IV, 8, 3 (Ibid., pp. 229, 19-20). 

11 “If a bishop, or presbyter, or deacon merely prays with heretics, let him 
be excommunicated” (RP, II, 60). Cf. the Constitutiones Apostolorum, Il, 
57, 1 (Funk, I, 167, 20 sq.) wherein it is ordered that, if someone is coming 
from another community, the deacon should investigate to see “if he is not de- 
filed through a heresy.” See also the Statula Ecclesiae antiqua (Bruns, ibid., p. 
148), Canon LXXII and LXX. 

12 RP, III, 198. 

13 RP, III, 200: “It is not meet for a Christian to forsake the martyrs of 
Christ and go to pseudomartyrs, that is, heretics, or to those who have gone to 
the said heretics. For these happen to be estranged from God. So let those who 
go to them be accursed.” 
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forbids the faithful of the Orthodox Church to go into churches built 
in memory of martyrs of the heretics, in order to pray or invoke the 
cure of an illness. To those who would not conform to this prohibi- 
tion, the Canon imposes a temporary excommunication until they ac- 
knowledge their sin and duly confess it.’ 


On the other hand, the 64th Canon of the Holy Apostles imposes 
deposition of the clergymen and excommunication of the laymen 
who would go into a “congregation of heretics” in order to pray 
with them.’® 


Lastly, St. Timothy of Alexandria (380-385 A.D.), when asked if 
a clergyman is allowed to pray in the presence of Arians or other here- 
tics, and especially if he is allowed to perform the Holy Liturgy in 
their presence, answered that this was not allowed unless the heretics 
present in such cases had promised to repent and abandon their heresy.’ 


With regard to the possibility “by economy’ of praying or of 
performing sacred services with the heterodox we have to examine the 
ecclesiastical regulations promulgated after the Ecumenical Councils. 
There is an answer ascribed to St. Nicephorus the Confessor’ accord- 
ing to which it is also forbidden to enter into churches occupied by 
priests “who have communed with heresy” for the sake of prayer or 
singing.’* To another question, whether one is allowed to enter a 


14 RP, III, 179: “That those of the church should not be permitted to go 
to the cemeteries or the so-called pagtigua for the sake of prayer or ministry. 
But if such persons are faithful let them be excommunicated for some time, 
and {let them be accepted] if they repent and confess that they have done 
wrong. 

15 RP, II, 81, 82: “If a clergyman or a layman enters the congregations . . . 
of heretics in order to pray, let him be deposed or excommunicated.” 

16 RP, IV, 336, Question IX: Ought a clergyman pray in the presence of 
Arians, or other heretics, or is there harm in his saying the prayer, that is [mak- 
ing] the offer? Answer: In the “anaphora” the deacon ion (the congre- 

tion) before the embrace as follows: “The uncommunicated go forth’; there- 
ore, they must not be present except if they agony to repent and escape from 
heresy. Cf. the Constitutiones Apostolorum, VII, 25, 5-7 (Funk, I, 412, 5-11), 
VII, 28, 1-5 (Ibid., p. 414, 15, 416, 9) and VIII, 12, 2 (Ibid., I, 494, 21-22), 
and Didache, TX, 5 and XI, 1-12. 

17 See A. Christophilopoulos, Greek Ecclesiastical Law, 1, Athens, 1952, 47. 

18 RP, IV, 431 5’: Question III: Ought one enter, for the sake of prayer 
and singing, into churches defiled and occupied by oo who have communed 
with heresy. Answer: One must not enter into such churches at all in the said 


manner; for it is written: “behold, your house is left desolate; for as soon as 
the heresy was introduced the onlooking angel [the angel guardian} departed, 
according to Basil the Great, and such a church became a common house; I shall 
not enter, says he, into the congregation of evil-doers, and the Apostle [says]: 
What agreement hath the Temple of God with idols?” 
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church which has been “defiled” by priests who joined a heresy and 
to sing and pray there, his answer is that this is allowed as long as 
these churches are occupied by the Orthodox.”® In another of his an- 
swers, the same canonist forbids generally the entrance into heretical 
cemeteries occupied by “defiled priests.” But he does permit the en- 
trance if it is made only in order that homage may be given to relics 
of Saints found therein.” 


These answers which reveal a certain amount of condescension 
do not, however, refer mainly to the Sacred Orders but to the unbelief 
of heretics and generally to the question of contact with them, because 
they refer to those who have “communed with heresy” or to “defiled 
priests.” It is evident that the answer does not refer to priests ordained 
by heretics. This, however, makes the prohibition still stronger since 
contact is forbidden even with those clergymen who, having been val- 
idly ordained in the past, have fallen into error. 


More emphatic in this matter is Theodore Balsamon (12th cen- 
tury). On being asked by the Patriarch of Alexandria Marcus 
(1174 a.D.) whether “one could safely perform a sacred service or 
pray with heretics, that is with Jacobites and Nestorians, in their own 
churches or in ours,” he answered that this was absolutely forbidden 
and that those who dared to do such a thing should be submitted not 
only to excommunication and deposition but even to stricter punish- 
ments. This is forbidden even in the case when, owing to an insufh- 
cient number of churches and lack of space in them, it would be 
impossible to do otherwise, “for the scarcity of place and the multi- 


19 RP, IV, 431 8’-e’: Question IV: Concerning churches defiled by the same 
priests but not occupied by them: Ought one pray and sing in them? Answer: 
One must enter such churches in order to sing and to pray, but only if they are 
no longer defiled by the same priests but are occupied by the Orthodox for this 
purpose. For it has been accepted here that a church should be opened [to 
service} by a bishop or archbishop after a special service. So that if this is done, 
it is not improper to minister there. For instance, when Saint Athanase was 
asked by King Constantine to do him this favor by handing over to the Arians 
one church in Alexandria that they may gather together, he accepted (on con- 
dition) that he would be granted the favor that the Orthodox may gather in one 
of the churches in Constantinople previously occupied by Arians (Ibid., p. 200). 

20RP, IV, 431 ©’: Question V: Concerning the Saints in body: Ought one 
enter into their cemeteries, and pray and pay homage, though [the cemeteries} 
be occupied by defiled priests? Answer: The Canon does not permit, according 
to the aforesaid, one to enter into their cemeteries. For it is written: “For why 
is my liberty judged of another [man’s} conscience?” Except if the entrance 
be made of necessity, for [the purpose} only of paying homage to the saint’s 
relic. 
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tude of heretics have not changed the integrity of the Orthodox 
faith.”** 


Demetrius Chomatianos, Archbishop of Ochrida (at the beginning 
of the 13th century) is somewhat more flexible in this matter.”* In his 
answers to Constantine Cavasilas, Archbishop of Dyrrachium, as to 
whether it is allowed to a bishop to enter into Latin churches in order 
to pay homage, so long as he has been invited by the Latins, he an- 
swered that a bishop may accept such an invitation, if it came from 
Latins who are favorable to the Orthodox faith and do not in the 
least deviate from its customs and dogmas. He declares emphatically 
that he does not agree with the aforementioned answer of Theodore 
Balsamon to Marcus of Alexandria, nor do “many of the learned 
men,” for they think that Theodore Balsamon’s answer is much too 
“cruel and impudent and unbecoming through its censure of the Latin 
rites and customs.” Moreover, Demetrius referred to the fact that 
Balsamon’s answer had not been approved by a Council and the Latins 
had not been duly renounced as heretics.”* 


21 RP, IV, 459-460: Question XV: May one, safely, minister or pray with 
heretics, that is, Jacobites and Nestorians, in one of their churches or in one 
of ours also? Answer: ‘Give not that which is holy unto the dogs,” the Lord 
our God has said, “neither cast ye your pearls before swine.’ For this reason 
the 64th Canon of the God’s heralds, the holy Apostles, says [here follows 
the said Canon of the holy Apostles, followed by the 6th, 33rd and 34th of 
the Council of Laodicea}: whereas we hereby decree that the laymen and clergy- 
men who pray with them (the heretics) sacerdotally in a church of the Ortho- 
dox or of the heretics or wheresoever, shall not only be submitted to excommu- 
nication and deposition . . . but shall be more severely punished, according to 
the summary of the said Canons; for the scarcity of place and the multitude of 
the heretics have not changed the integrity of the Orthodox church. 

22 Concerning Demetrius Chomatianos see an article of A. Christophilopou- 
los, in Theologia XX (1949), 741-749. 

23 RP, V, 434-435: Question: Whether it is forbidden to the bishop to 
enter into Latin Churches and pay homage if he is invited by them. Answer: 
Some of the Latins present no difference with regard to the customs [observed } 
by us, both dogmatic and ecclesiastical, and they are, one might say, wavering 
in this respect. And as to hardening oneself against those who are utterly dif- 
ferent from us, especially in regard to the procession of the Holy Ghost, is meet 
and holy; (so) to condescend to those who are not so and to come together 
with them it is not forbidden to the Archbishop as he is entrusted with econ- 
omy and using it as it is meet to stewards of souls. Therefore if he is invited 
to their churches, let him undoubtedly go. For they too pay homage to the 
holy icons and they too set them up in their churches . . . for such a habit has 
the power to draw them little by little towards our customs and dogmas. Italy, 
too, is full of churches [dedicated] to the divine Apostles and Martyrs of 
which the highest is the famous church of Peter, the first among the Apostles. 
Wherein our people, from the part of the clergy or from the part of the laity, 
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But even this more lenient view of Demetrius Chomatianos, regard- 
less of the value of his arguments against Balsamon from the point- 
of-view of the Canon Law, is based on the significant assumption that 
the Latins were not as yet considered ‘‘as duly renounced heretics.” 
Therefore, were it to be si pposed that they were considered as such, 
even according to Chomatianos’ opinion, the same measures would 
have been applied as in the case of other heretics. That is to say, 
Chomatianos’ opinion does not differ from any other as regards the 
proper attitude towards heretics. It only differs in what relates to the 
appreciation of the dogmatic difference that existed between the Ortho- 
dox and the Latins. He expressly makes the distinction between those 
Latins who “show no difference from our customs, both dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical,’” and those who think quite differently from what we 
think “‘particularly with regard to the dogma of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost.” He points out that even as it is our duty to show our- 
selves strict against those whose views on the dogma are different from 
ours, so it is also our duty to show a tolerant attitude towards those 
who are dogmatically near us.** Very enlightened about the Choma- 
tianos’ views on this matter is a decision of his Synod, dealing with the 
monks of Mt. Athos, which was submitted to the Roman Church. 
They have ordered that those monks ought to be excluded from com- 
mon prayer and Holy Communion.” 


Therefore, according to the canonical “‘strictness’” of the Orthodox 
Church, not only the common liturgy and performance of sacred serv- 
ices, but even a mere entering into heterodox churches for the sake 
of prayer is forbidden. According to the aforementioned Canonical 
Regulations, entrance to heterodox churches is permitted “by economy” 
for “the sake of paying homage,” but not for common prayer and 
much less for common liturgy or common performance of sacred serv- 
ices, for this would be an indirect but exceptionally significant recogni- 
tion of the validity of heterodox Orders. 


enter and pray to God and pay due homage to the Saints honored therein. 
Therefore there is no condemnation at all for those who enter the churches that 
are under the Latins. . . . In opposing Theodore Balsamon’s strictness, Demetrius 
Chomatianos further calls upon the opinion of Theophylactus, Archbishop of 
Bulgaria, and concludes: “Hereby the contradicting ones were judged as it was 
said, that it was well and reasonably objected to, for we - economy before 
rashness, in order not to depress, but to win slowly and little by little the 
brethren for whom our common Saviour and Master shed His own blood” 
(Ibid., p. 436). 
24 Ibid., p. 434. 
25In J. B. Pitra, Amalecta Sacra, Selecta Paralipomena, pp. 248-249. 
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In addition to all that is already said, the very Sacraments of the 
heterodox are rejected as invalid, as can be proved by the content of 
the First Canon of the Council of Carthage and by a closer investiga- 
tion of the validity of each Sacrament performed by the heterodox. 


The First Canon of the Council convened in Carthage during the 
time of St. Cyprian, which was later confirmed by the Sixth Ecumeni- 
cal Council, has an ecumenical validity and therefore constitutes the 
canonical “exactness” in this matter. 


This Canon, although initiated by the question of the validity of 
the Baptism of heretics returning to the Orthodox Church, refers also 
to the matter of the validity of the heterodox Sacraments per se. It 
determines that all Sacraments performed by the heterodox, being 
false and void, are rejected, for it is not possible that anything per- 
formed by them is acceptable and pleasing unto God. For this reason 
we ought to be sure that the heretics have no possibility of administer- 
ing the grace of the Lord. Besides that, we who belong to the camp 
of the Lord, and hold on to His unity, and who receive it through 
His merit, we who in the Church hold the ministry of His priesthood, 
must disapprove of and renounce and reject and consider as profane 
everything which is done by the opponents, adversaries, and enemies 
of Christ.” 


Furthermore, one is led to the same conclusion by a closer examina- 
tion of the validity of each Sacrament, when preformed by heretics. 


Thus, with regard to the validity of the Holy Eucharist when per- 
formed by the heterodox, the 32nd Canon of the Council of Laodicea 


26 First Canon of the Council of Carthage (RP, III, 5-6): ‘. . . therefore 
what is done by them, being false and void, should be rejected. For it is not 
possible for anything that is done by them to be acceptable and chosen to 
God. . . . We should therefore understand and comprehend . . . we would 
not be able to give the grace to the Lord [there is also the scripture ‘of the 
Lord’ which is more fit both to the meaning and to what was previously noted}. 
Therefore we who are with the Lord, and hold fast the Lord’s unity, and re- 
ceive according to His value, and minister unto His priesthood in the church, 
we must disapprove of and renounce and reject whatever his adversaries, that is, 
his enemies and anti-Christians do.” Cf. what is noted in the proceedings of 
the same Council (RP, III, 16). Dunatulus of Campsa said: “I have always 
thought this, that the heretics, not being able to receive anything from without, 
should be baptized when they come to the church.” Another called Lucius of 
Ausaphe said: “I say that what is done by heretics must be dissolved and those 
of them that come to the church must be baptized’’ (p. 17). Saluianus of 
Zyphales said: “The heretics, it is accepted, have nothing; and for this reason 
they come to us to receive what they have not.” Honoratus of Lugi said that 
the “heretics . . . as they could not receive anything from without . . . we 
should sanctify by the baptism of the church.” 
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declares that Holy Elements consecrated by heretics are by no means a 
blessing: «eiciv GAoyion paddov xai ovyi etdoyiaw, and that the members 
of the Church are not allowed to receive of them.**7 The 46th Canon 
of the Holy Apostles rejects the Holy Eucharist performed by heretics 
as invalid, and imposes the punishment of deposition on “the bishop 
or the priest who accepts the sacrifice of heretics.’’** 


With regard to the possibility of recognizing “by economy,” i.e., 
according to Canonical Regulations promulgated after the Ecumenical 
Councils, the validity of the Eucharist performed by the heterodox, 
the only writer of those known before the fall of Constantinople who 
seems somewhat more tolerant is Demetrius Chomatianos. When he 
was asked how one should consider the Holy Elements which are con- 
secrated by the Roman Catholics, he answered that since the name of 
the Lord was invoked on them, they should be considered Holy.” 
Nevertheless, he does not consider them of the same validity as the 
canonically performed Eucharist, for he does not permit the faithful 
of the Orthodox Church to receive as Holy Communion the unleavened 
bread consecrated by the Latins.*° 


In reference to the recognition of the validity of the Baptism of 
the heterodox, the aforementioned First Canon of the Council of 
Carthage states that no one can be baptized outside the Catholic 
Church, because in the Catholic Church alone there is only one Bap- 
tism. The water must first be cleansed and consecrated by the priest 
so that it may have the power through Baptism to cleanse the one 
baptized from sin. But how can one cleanse and consecrate the water 


27 RP, III, 108. For more about this subject see in J. Cotsonis, The Canoni- 
cal Aspect on the Matter of Intercommunion (Intercommunio), Athens, 1957, 
pp- 80-90. 


28 RP, II, 61. The word «#voia» in the text of this Canon is interpreted in 
two different ways by the official interpreters of the Orthodox Church. Zonaras 
and the Epitome of the Canons interpret the word ¢$voia» to mean “an offer- 
ing” or “what is offered” for sacrifice, while Balsamon and Aristenos simply 
repeat the word, meaning probably the acceptance as a holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist performed by heretics (Ibid., p. 61). For the origin and the seniority 
of this holy Canon see Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, Vol. I, (1855), (herein- 
after referred to as Hefele), 99 and 789, note 1. 

29 RP, V, 430-433. Cf. also Joseph Bryennios, 2nd letter to Nicetas a priest: 
“The holy elements blessed by them [i.e. Latins] consider holy and perfect, ex- 
actly as those performed by deposed {clergymen} among us.” (In Basil of 
Agchialus [later of Smyrna}, Treatise on the validity of the Orders of clergy- 
men ordained by a deposed and schismatic {clergyman}, Smyrna, 1887, p. 20). 
80 RP, V, 433. 
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who, being outside the Church, has not been able to put off his own 
sins ?** Hence the abovementioned 46th Canon of the Holy Apostles 
imposes deposition also on the clergyman who would recognize as 
valid the Baptism performed by heretics.** Likewise the 47th Canon 
of the Holy Apostles imposes deposition on the bishop or the pres- 
byter who would not baptize “the defiled-one by the ungodly.’’** 


The Confirmation administered by heretics is ‘by exactness’’ re- 
jected as invalid according to the same First Canon of the Council of 
Carthage. The heretic, it says, cannot sanctify oil since he has neither 
an altar or a church. Thus, Confirmation can in no way be admin- 
istered by the heretics.** 


One cannot speak seriously of any recognition of the validity of 
the Sacrament of Matrimony when performed by heterodox priest 


31 RP, III, 2, 3: “Concerning those who think they have been baptized by 
the heretics or the schismatics, and come to the Catholic Church” “(we quote) 
the opinion . . . long proved . . . that no one may be baptized outside the Catho- 
lic Church, the baptism being one and existing in the Catholic Church alone. 
. . . For the water must be purified and sanctified first by the priest so that he 
may through his own baptism wipe the sins of the baptized man. . . . How can 
he, then, purify and sanctify the water, who is unclean himself, and in whom 
there is no Holy Spirit? . . . How by baptizing can he give absolution to an- 
other who by being witnout the church has not been able to exorcize his own 
sins? . . . For it is impossible to receive absolution by the heretics with whom 
there is no church.” Cf. also sbid., p. 5: “To consent to the baptized by them 
{the heretics} is to try the baptism of the heretics and the schismatics. For if 
he {the heretic} could baptize he must have been able to give of the Holy 
Spirit. If he could not do so, as by being without [the church} he has no Holy 
Spirit, he cannot now baptize him that comes [to be baptized}, considering 
that there is one baptism, and one Holy Spirit and one Church, the unity of 
which has been from the beginning founded on Peter the Apostle by Christ our 
Lord.” See also p. 6: “.. . to give generally the Sacrament of divine power, 
and unity and faith and truth to those who come from error and perversity in 
order to know the true and ecclesiastical faith.” For more about this subject see 
in J. Cotsonis, The Canonical Aspect, etc., pp. 52-76, 139-143. 


82 RP, II, 61. Cf. the Constitutiones Apostolorum, VI, 15, 1-4 (Funk, I, 
pp- 337, 10-28), wherein it is stated that the only true baptism is that which 
is given by the canonical priests, and that those who have been baptized by the 
ae have been not purified, ‘but are defiled, not receiving remission 
of sins. 


33 RP, II, 62. 


84 RP, III, 4: “The heretic cannot sanctify oil, as he has neither an altar nor 
a church. So, too, the heretics cannot in any way have any chrism. For it is 
obvious to us that they can in no way sanctify oil for thanksgiving.” Cf. J. 
Cotsonis, The Canonical Aspects, etc., pp. 140-143. 
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since, according to the Orthodox view, it is considered as valid only 
if it has been blessed by an Orthodox priest.*° 


The Sacrament of Confession likewise cannot be recognized as valid 
either ‘by exactness’ or “by economy.” For as such it can be recog- 
nized only when it is performed by Orthodox bishops or at least by 
those of the Orthodox presbyters who are supplied by a special authori- 
zation from their relevant bishops.** 


Moreover, the often-mentioned First Canon of the Council of Car- 
thage, referring to the possibility of absolution of sins being given by 
the heretics, states that absolution is given only through the Holy 
Church. One cannot give away a thing that he does not possess, nor 


35 Here, from a very extensive bibliography and collection of laws, we shall 
quote only part of what is particularly relevant and applicable to this point. 
See J. Zhishman—M. Apostolopoulos, I, 290-296, for documentation and bibli- 
ography. See also ibid., pp. 304-305, 321, 342, 569, and II, 326-327, 499. 
M. Jugie, Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum ab ecclesia catholica dissinden- 
tium, tom. III, Parisiis, 1939 (in Latin), 455 ff. Also Chrysostom Papadopou- 
los, Archbishop of Athens, “On Mixed Marriages,” Ecclesia, X (1932), pp. 
147-150 (in Greek), and by the same writer, “On Matrimony,” Ecclesia, XII 
(1934) (in Greek), pp. 274-276. See also M. Theotokas, Jurisprudence of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate, Constantinople, 1897 (hereafter referred to as JEP) 
(in Greek), p. 355. See also sbid., p. 358 for the Decree of the Holy Synod 
of the Patriarchate of Constantinople of June 20, 1879, and of January 29, 
1883; ibid., p. 359 for the Proceedings of the Holy Synod of April 12, 
1878; ibid., Pp. 359-360 for the Proceedings of the Holy Synod of July 1, 
1888; and sbid., p. 362 for the Proceedings of the Holy Synod of March 27, 
1875. See also Encyclical Letters of the Holy Synod of Greece, 1 (1901-1933), 
Athens, 1955, 52: “Such marriages are valid and recognized by us only if they 
are performed and blessed by an Orthodox priest’; M. Gedeon, Canonical 
Regulations, Letters, Solutions, Ordinances of the Most Holy Patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople from Gregory the Theologian to Dionysius of Adrianopolis, Con- 
stantinople, vol. I, 1862, vol. II, 1889 (hereafter referred to as CR) (in 
Greek), I, 369. E. Herman, De benedictione nuptiali qui statuerit jus byzan- 
tinum sive ecclesiasticum sive civile, in Orient. Christ. Period, 4 (1938), 199- 
234. P. Panagiotakos, The Law of Mixed Marriages, Athens, 1933, pp. 17, 
36, etc. And by the same writer, “Mixed Marriages,” The Current Law in 
Greece, Athens, 1938, pp. 5-8 and 11-13; J. Cotsonis, The Canonical Aspect, 
etc., pp. 206-211. Opposite views are expressed by H. Alivisatos, ‘On Mixed 
Marriages,” Alexandria, 1932, reprint from Eccl. Pharos (in Greek), p. 8. 
There it is maintained that wedding ceremonies performed by a heterodox priest 
alone should be recognized “by economy’’ as valid, as long as they have been 
blessed by the priest of a church which accepts both Matrimony and Orders as 
Sacraments. See also J. T. Panagopoulos, On Mixed Marriages in Greece, 
Athens, 1938, pp. 104, 109. 

86K. Ralli, The Sacraments of Confession and Unction according to the 
Canon Law of the Orthodox Eastern Church, Athens, 1905, p. 6. Cf. J. Cotso- 
nis, The Canonical Aspects, etc., pp. 238-239. 
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can one accomplish a spiritual work if he has been stripped of the 
Holy Spirit. And as long as the heretics have no Church, is is impos- 
sible for them to give absolution.*” 


hg 
And finally, the validity of the Sacrament of Holy Unction, blessed 
by heterodox priests, cannot be recognized as valid either “by exact- 
ness” or “by economy” since, according to the Orthodox Confession 
of Metrophanes Critopoulos, “we must see that this Sacrament is per- 
formed by priests in all the details of a Sacrament and not by anyone 
else,””*8 


Contrary to what has been stated above is what is noted in the 
Confession of Dositheus of Jerusalem about the validity of Sacraments 
in general. Opposing the view that the accomplishment of the Sacra- 
ments depends also on the wholeness of the faith of the receiver, he 
supports his argument with what is currently accepted in regard to 
the heterodox returning to Orthodoxy. “These,” he says, “have re- 
ceived a complete baptism though having a deficient faith. So they 
should not be re-baptized after having their faith completed.’ 


But while Dositheus’ argument is true, that is, the perfection of the 
Sacraments does not depend on the quality of faith of the performer,“ 
the example upon which he calls is not adequate. The recognition of 
the validity of the baptism of the heterodox is not absolute but depends 
on their return to Orthodoxy. If it were considered “perfect,” that is, of 
equal validity to the baptism performed in the Church, it ought to be 
permitted to heterodox priests to baptize the Orthodox. But such per- 
mission has never been given by the Holy Canons and the Canonical 
Provisions of the Church.** 


(To be continued) 


ATHENS, GREECE 


87 RP, III, 4: “Absolution is understood through the holy Church. For 
who can give what he himself does not possess, or how can he work at — 
things who is stripped of the Holy Spirit?” Cf. bid., p. 3: “With the heretics 
where there is no church, it is impossible to receive remission of sins.” Cf. 
above note 31. 

38 Question CXVIII (J. Carmiris, Records, p. 644). Cf. K.Ralli, The Sac- 
raments, etc., p. 117, and sbid., note 256 for relevant provisions concerning this 
matter in the Roman Catholic Church. Cf. also J. Cotsonis, The Canonical 
Aspects, etc., pp. 239-240. 

88 J. Carmiris, Records, p. 758. 

Cf. Androutsos, Dogmatics, pp. 301, 310-311. 

41 See J. Cotsonis, The Canonical Aspects, etc., pp. 112-134. 
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THE ROMAN BISHOP LIUTPRAND AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


By JOHN E. REXINE 


Argolicum non tuta fides; procul esto, Latine, 
Credere, nec mentem verbis adbibere memento! 
Vincere dum possit, quam sancte peierat Argos! 
Marmore quae vario magnis patet alta fenestris, 
Haec inaquosa domus, concluso pervia soli, 
Frigora suscipiens, aestum nec saeva repellens; 
Praesul ab Ausonia Liudprandus in urbe Cremona, 
Constantinopolim pacis profectus amore, 
Quattuor aestivis concludor mensibus istic. 
Induperator enim Bareas conscenderat Otto, 
Caede simul flammisque sibi loca subdere temptans, 
Sed precibus remeat Romanas victor ad urbes 
Inde meis. Nurum promisit Grecia mendax, 
Quae nec nata foret nec me venisse doleret, 

Nec rabiem, Nicephore, tuam perpendere quirem, 
Privignam probibes qui nato iungere berili. 
Imminet ecce dies, Furiis cum pulsus acerbis, 

Ni Deus avertat, toto Mars saeviet orbe, 

Crimine paxque tuo cunctis optanda silebit! 


Liudprandi Legatio LVII. 


“Muratori, the famous editor of the Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 
characterised the Lombard Liutprand (920-972) perfectly in speaking 
of the ‘historian who, in the century of the sword, rose so high above 
the general ignorance that in spite of his crude style . . . he is still able 
to captivate and retain the attention of the reader. He had an alert and 
penetrating spirit and his recital is of an exceptional vivacity and lib- 
erty of tone.’ ‘Historian’ is given with a reservation: he was too in- 
clined to follow his mood to give an impartial account of events in 
which he himself had been involved. Nevertheless he is an astonishing 
writer of memoirs. His Relatio de Legatione Constantinopolitana 
contains precisely the sort of material to which we are so partial today 
and which the Middle Ages offers us so parsimoniously: details ‘seen.’ 
It little matters to us that the portrait of Nicephorus Phocas is carried 
to a caricature. He is among those who will never be forgotten. One 
could risk speaking of a Saint-Simeon ‘before letters,’ if this talent as 
a portrait painter had been used somewhere else but on repulsive sub- 
jects. He thus avenged himself of the humiliations which he had 
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undergone and he does not forget to transcribe the verse which he 
scribbled on the walls of the inhospitable residence assigned to him 
and his suite. It is in an analogous spirit that the wrote his Antapo- 
dosis which may be translated ‘Give the devil his due.’ The events of 
886 to 962 in Italy, Germany, and Greece present the material of this 
colorful report. He neglects no opportunity to show his personal 
malices, notably toward Berengar who had burdened him with a first 
ambassadorship to Constantinople (949) and whose niggardliness he 
had to remedy out of his own pocket in order to maintain his position. 
The two works are stuffed with Greek quotations, followed by tran- 
scriptions and Latin translations. In the Amtapodosis, moreover, the 
prose is intermingled with verse, whether he introduces a discourse, 
describes a combat, or whether he grows warm and takes a satirical 
tone.””? 


The preceding is Helin’s brief appraisal of a man who was cer- 
tainly one of the most significant literary and historical persons of the 
tenth century of our era. The account of his mission to Constantinople 
is perhaps the most vivid piece of writing to come down from the 
tenth century. It is with this person and his relations to Constantinople 
and his attitude toward the Byzantine Emperor, Nicephorus Phocas, 
that this paper shall be concerned. 


Many are the spellings under which the subject of this paper has 
been known. From the English Liutprand, we find in Latin Liudpran- 
dus, Liutprandus, Liucius, Leucius. The future bishop of Cremona 
and ambassador to Constantinople was born at Pavia (the ancient 
Ticinum) in 920 A.D., of an opulent and well-educated family. Liut- 
prand’s family was intimately connected with the political activities 
of his days, and his father had seen service with Hugh of Arles, then 
the king of Italy. It is interesting to note as a sort of predictive fact 
that Liutprand’s father was sent as an envoy to “New Rome” in 
927 aD. To his father’s integrity of character and tactfulness of 
speech, his very son, Liutprand attests, convincing us that his father 
was well suited to the post which he too was to act in twice, at least, 
in his lifetime.? His father’s mission, unlike his own to the Emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas, was a complementary mission, and it turned out 
to be a highly successful one. In Book III, chapter 23, of the Anta- 
podosis, we are told of an incident in his father’s mission, which, how- 
ever, did not injure the success of the mission. Hugo had sent as one 


1 Maurice Hélin, A History of Medieval Latin Literature, trans. Jean Chap- 
man Snow (New York: William Salloch, 1949), pp. 58-59. 

2 Liutprand seems to have made a total of four trips to Constantinople: 949, 
960, 968, 971. 
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of his gifts to the Greek emperor two large hounds which were with 
difficulty prevented from biting their new master, when, for the first 
time, they saw him clad in a hood. In Chapter XXIV, of the Antapo- 
dosis, Liutprand tells us that this accident was more than compensated 
for by a gift of two Slavic chieftains of tribes then in revolt against 
the emperor Romanos. When Liutprand’s father presented these two 
Slavs as gifts to the emperor, Romanos was more than pleased: ‘“‘Quos 
dum praesentaret imperatori, inmensa est affectus laetitia, magnoque 
ab eo genitor munere datus ad Hugonem regem, qui se istuc transmi- 
serat, rediit laetus.’”* 


Liutprand’s father returned joyfully to Italy, but at the end of this 
chapter (24) of the Antapodosis, the future bishop of Cremona reveals 
to us a misfortune, his father’s very short sickness and death: ‘Post 
reditum vero eius paucis interpositis solibus langore correptus monaste- 
rium petiit sanctaeque conversationis habitum sumpsit, in quo post dies 
mortuus me parvulo derelicta migravit ad Dominum.” 


The death of his father left Liutprand alone with his mother, who 
shortly thereafter remarried a man who, again, was a person of station 
and diplomatic experience. Little Liutprand was called into royal 
service. He became a page-boy of Hugh, who was, besides being a 
passionate lover of music, a fervent lover of women. Apparently, the 
presence and actions of women of questionable character at Hugo’s 
court affected Liutprand’s later misogynistic attitude which is clearly 
reflected in his writings. 


From the brief account set forth thus far, it can be seen that Liut- 
prand would grow up to be a man familiar with the intrigues and 
workings of the political arena. Consequently, it is no surprise when 
we learn that his stepfather was also put in charge of an embassy to 
Constantinople in 942.‘ Be it noted that the mission of his step-father, 
like that of his father, was successful. His step-father made arrange- 
ments for the sending of a Greek fleet to Italy and also, what seems 
to be a Liutprand family tradition, made arrangements for a marriage 
between Emperor Romanos’ grandson and one of Hugh’s illegitimate 
daughters. Liutprand’s attempt at political matchmaking with Nice- 
phorus Phocas, as we shall see later, was an utter failure. 


3 Aniapodosis, Book III. The text that I have generally used for the Latin 
is the Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum in Usum Scholarum, Liudprandi Episcopi 
Cremonensis Opera, 3rd edition (Hannover and Leipzig, 1915). Reference is 
also made to Pertz’s text Monumenta Historicorum Germanorum and Migne’s 
Patrologia, Vol. CXXXVI. 


4 Antapodosis, Book V, ch. 14. 
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An historian, in fact any writer, is influenced to some extent or 
other by the historical conditions and events of his time. No one can 
live in a vacuum, let alone write in a vacuum. Liutprand’s times were 
seething with events. Hugh’s power and control over Italy were dimin- 
ishing. A new figure was to rise to power — Berengar. All attempts 
on Hugh’s part to get rid of Berengar met with little success. In 945, 
Berengar marched into Italy from Germany (where he had sought 
refuge) and was enthusiastically acclaimed everywhere. In an attempt 
to salvage something for his offspring, Lothair, for three years Berengar 
accepted the arrangement whereby he was a nominal king until his 
death in 948. Though technically guardian of Lothair, Berengar was 
in actuality the new master of Italy. 


Events such as these left their impact upon Liutprand. However, 
he did not enter a secular calling, but rather turned his steps to the 
ranks of the clergy, where, of course, in the medieval period; he found 
himself involved a great deal in secular activity. It is to Liutprand’s 
distinct advantage that his parents saw wherein their boy’s talents lay, 
for they consciously strove to influence the new master, Berengar, to 
acknowledge their son’s diplomatic leanings and to appoint him to 
some appropriate job of importance in the service of the secular state. 
Berengar, after receiving some handsome monetary gifts, consented to 
his appointment as “secretorum conscius ac epistolarum signator.” 


But the crisis was soon to be reached. A turning point was to come 
in young Liutprand’s career. He was twenty-nine (in 949) when 
Berengar anxiously sought someone for a requisite mission to Constan- 
tinople — one who would pay his own traveling expenses. Liutprand’s 
father, seeing the opportunity as an excellent one for his step-son, par- 
ticularly since the young man could add some knowledge of Greek 
to his already existing knowledge of Latin, easily persuaded Berengar 
to allow Liutprand to undertake the trip. This was agreed upon, and 
on August 1, 949, Liutprand proceeded from Pavia down the River Po. 
Three days later saw him in the city of Venice, whence he set sail for 
the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire, Constantinople, with an en- 
voy from Otto of Saxony.® Arrival at the city of Constantine was ac- 
complished by the 17th of September. 


Liutprand’s arrival at Constantinople, at first, proved to be one of 
bitterness. For he soon discovered that the practice then current re- 
quired a number of handsome gifts for the Byzantine emperor. When 


5 For the term “Eastern Roman Empire,” consult J. B. Bury: The Later 
Roman Empire and the Eastern Roman Empire, and the 1952 edition of A. A. 
Vasiliev’: History of the Byzantine Empire. 
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Liutprand reached into his baggage, he discovered that Berengar had 
purposely neglected to supply him with any such gifts — only having 
supplied him with a letter which he describes as “full of lies”: “Sed : 
nec hoc pigeat memorare, quid tunc pro Berengario egerim, scilicet ut 
agnoscatur, quanta hunc caritate dilexerim et cuius modi ab eo recon- 
pensationem pro bene gestis acceperim. His panorum nuntii et nomi- 

natus Liutefredus, domini nostri tunc regis Ottonis nuntius, magna ex 

eorum dominorum parte munera imperatori Constantino detulerant. 

Ego vero Berengarii ex parte nihil praeter epistolam, et hanc mendatio 
plenam, detuleram. Aestuabat itaque non parum hac pro verecundia 
animus et, quid super hac re faceret, cogitabat attentius. Aestuanti 
autem et mihi nimium fluctuanti mens suggestit, quatinus dona, quae 
imperatori mea ex parte detuleram, Berengarii ex parte conferrem par- 
vumque munus, prout possem, verbis ornarem. Optuli autem loricas 

: optimas VIIII, scuta optima cum bullis deauratis VII, coppas argenteas 

1 deauratas II, ensis, lanceas, verua, mancipia III], carzimasia, imperatori 

; nominatis omnibus preciosiora.”® 


, This incident furnishes a sufficiently understandable reason for the 
later rift between Berengar and Liutprand: The Antapodosis reflects 
his feeling toward his one-time master. 


) The picture of Constantinople portrayed in the Antapodosis should 
, be kept in mind as a contrast to the later satiric portrait of the same 
city and its emperor that Liutprand was to paint in his Relatio de 
Legatione Constantinopolitana. What we possess of his impressions 
of Constantinople in his first mission is a picture of a man who was 
4 pleased, delighted with what he saw. Witness, for example, this state- 
ment on the unsurpassed beauty of the Byzantine palace: ““Constantino- 
politanum palatium non pulcritudine solum, verum etiam fortitudine 
omnibus, quas umquam perspexerim . . .”"? What a difference in tone 
between this and the scathing denunciation of Constantinople that he 
makes in his Relatio. 
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In the Antapodosis, he begins his description with pleasure: “. . . ubi 
quam inaudito miroque simus modo recepti, scribere non pigebit.””’® 
In fact, Liutprand furnishes us with delightful and favorable impres- 
sions of Constantinople and the emperor of that time. In Chapter V 
of Book VI, he tells us that the imperial residence is one of remarkable 
f size and beauty. Then he proceeds to tell us of his curious, but fascinat- 
ing reception, that “before the emperor's seat stood a tree, made of 


6 Antapodosis, VI, 6. 
T 7 Antapodosis, V, 21. 
8 Antapodosis, VI, 4. 
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gilded bronze, whose branches were filled with birds, also made of 
gilded bronze, which uttered different cries, each according to its vary- 
ing species. The throne itself was so marvelously fashioned that at 
one moment it seemed a low structure, and at another it rose high 
into the air. It was of immense size and was guarded by lions, made 
either of bronze or of wood covered with gold, who beat the ground 
with gold, who beat the ground with their tails and give a dreadful 
roar with open mouth and quivering tongue. Leaning upon the shoul- 
ders of two eunuchs, I was brought into the emperor’s presence. At 
my approach, the lions began to roar and the birds to cry out, each 
according to its kind; but I was neither terrified nor surprised, for I 
had previously made inquiry about all these things from people who 
were well acquainted with them. So after I had three times made 
obeisance to the emperor with my face upon the ground, I lifted my 
head and behold! the man whom just before I had seen sitting on a 
moderately elevated seat had now changed his raiment and was sitting 
on the level of the ceiling. How it was done, I could not imagine, 
unless perhaps he was lifted by some such sort of device as we use for 
raising the timbers of a wine press. On that occasion he did not address 
me personally, since even if he had wished to do so the wide distance 
between us would have rendered conversation unseemly, but by the 
intermediary of a secretary he enquired about Berengar’s doing and 
asked after his health. I made a fitting reply and then, at a nod from 
the interpreter, left his presence and retired to my lodging.” 


This description of Byzantium exhibits clearly Byzantine exoticism, 
lavishness, and love of ritual. Liutprand describes the emperor with a 
teeling of respect. There is no satiric comment about the emperor's 
being physically defective or deformed. There is no reference to hav- 
ing to return to a “hateful abode.” 


In later chapters of Book VI (VI, VII, VII, IX, X), Liutprand 
describes with great relish the nove! curiosities and customs that he 
was witness to, with no apparent adverse criticism or condemnation. 
He simply describes."° The Antapodosis ends with the words: ‘‘Sub- 
ridens itaque imperator paululum pudore commotus, ut ad se irem, 


® The translation is that of F. A. Wright: The Works of Liudprand of 
Cremona (New York, 1930), pp. 207-208. 

10 These chapters of the Antapodosis are a strong contradiction to James W. 
Thompson and Edgar N. Johnson, An Introduction to Medieval Europe (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1937), p. 136: “The testy Liutprand . . . could neither 
understand nor sympathized with the ceremonial splendor of the Byzantine 
court...” Thompson and Johnson obviously never read the Antapodosis. 
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capite innuit palliumque magnum cum aureorum libra, quam libenter 
dedit, libentius accepi.’”™ 


What we have of the Antapodosis of Byzantine relations and 
Constantinople is not colored unfavorably. In fact, it is stated quite 
simply, historically, as Liutprand saw it or heard about it. The reader 
is asked to keep in mind this “favorable” picture of Constantinople. 
It is to be noted that there is no evidence of racial disdain of the 
Greeks, as in the Relatio.’* 


The month of November 950 marked the date of the death of the 
young Lothair. Berengar and Adalbert, his son, ruled conjointly. De- 
cline and fall soon followed Berengar. Berengar and his wife soon 
alienated the allegiance and affection not only of Liutprand, but also 
of many others who took the opportunity to cross over the Alps to 
Otto of Saxony, who was consolidating his position and eyeing with 
eagerness the Italian lands to the south of him. 


In February of 956, at Otto’s court, Liutprand had occasion to meet 
the envoy of Abd-ar-Rahman III, the Caliph of Cordova, who was a 
Spanish bishop, whose name was Recemund of Elvira. With this 
Spanish bishop, who was also a brilliant conversationalist, Liutprand 
became very friendly, and it was he who, while consoling him, sug- 
gested to him that he write a history of his times. The Antapodosis 
(958) is the answer to this request. 


Apparently, around 960, Liutprand went on an embassy to Con- 
stantinople for Otto, stopping for a while at the Greek island of Paxos, 
off the Epirus coast.’* In return for this and other services, he was 
granted the episcopate of Cremona in 961. Otto saw that the time was 
ripe for taking over Italy, and in the Italian Liutprand the German 
potentate found a devoted and shrewd supporter. On February 2, 962, 
Pope John XII crowned Otto emperor at the basilica of St. Peter and 
brought into existence the “Holy Roman Empire.” 


‘962 was a momentous year for Germany, for Italy, and for the 
papacy. Unless the popes could get the upper hand of the new Ger- 


11 Antapodosis, V1, 10. 

12 The monumental work on Nicephorus Phocas is by Gustave Schlumberger, 
Un Empereur Byzantin au Dixiéme Siécle, Nicéphore Phocas (Paris: Libraire 
de Firmin-Didot etc., 1890). For Liutprand’s embassy cf. esp. pp. 596-694. 
Hereafter this work will be referred to simply as Schlumberger. Schlumberger 
comments: “En tout cas, toutes ces mesaventures du pauvre homme nous don- 
nent une singuliére idée des relations qui existaient pour lors entre Latins et 
Byzantins dans les parages de |’Adratique et del’Italie. Une haine effroyable 
divisait les deux races.” p. 663. 
13 See F. A. Wright's introduction, p. 5. 
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man emperors, they had jumped from the frying pan into the fire, for 
Otto’s conception of his duty to the papacy was quite as rigorous as 
Charlemagne’s had been. It was clear that restoration of the empire 
under his auspices meant German sovereignty over the city of Rome 
and over the Papal States, and the German emperor’s control of the 
pope as rigid as the German king’s control of his bishops. The German 
king had now donned the robes of Charlemagne and assumed the 
title of Lombard king and Roman emperor; henceforth the history of 
medieval Germany, for better or for worse, was indissolubly bound 
up with Italy and the papacy. And there can hardly be much doubt 
that what Otto did in Italy strengthened his position in Germany. His 
son was crowned Roman emperor as well as German king long before 
Otto’s death. In fact, of course, the new empire was even less a 
Roman empire than Charlemagne’s had been; it had lost France and 
the Spanish march and gained only some German territory from the 
Slavs on the east. It extended from Lorraine roughly to the Oder River 
and to Hungary, and from the North and Baltic Seas to southern 
Italy where a little Byzantine territory was still left. Later, because 
(of one thing) it was associated with the protection of the papacy, it 
came to be called the Holy Roman Empire.’’* 


This event was significant enough in Western European medieval 
history. The assumption of such a title as Roman Emperor and such 
a designation as Roman Empire was to have its impact upon Byzantium. 
The Eastern Roman Empire looked with grave suspicion upon the 
claims of what it considered (and it would seem rightly so from Byzan- 
tine point of view) German upstarts.** The Byzantines still claimed 
to be the direct successors of the continuous Roman Empire, and they 
had no intention of parting with the claim, title, or power, or of shar- 
ing such with any “barbarians.” Liutprand’s’ report in the Relatio 
strongly reflects these Byzantine feelings. The proclamation of Otto 
as emperor surely contributed only to an ever-increasing enmity and 
cultural separation between the East and West.’® “This was a direct 
infringement upon Byzantine interests.” 


Otto proceeded comfortably. To be sure, some difficulties had to 
be overcome. One of these was the Pope; another Berengar. In 964, 
Pope John XII was deposed by a synod of bishops. The new Emperor's 
attention was next centered upon Berengar who, along with his wife, 
was sent to Bamberg where they both met their death in 966. 


14 Thompson and Johnson, Medieval Europe, pp. 364-365. 
15 Consult Vasiliev or Bury. 

16 Consult Vasiliev or Bury. 

17 Vasiliev’s appraisal, p. 327. 
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In the years that followed, our former page boy, Liutprand, was 
seen to be a politically important person. When Otto’s attacks upon 
the “little Byzantine territory’** in South Italy proved unfruitful, at 
the instigation of the Bishop of Cremona, Otto decided to try diplo- 
macy where military force had failed. Thus, it is highly probable that 
at his own suggestion Liutprand was sent as ambassador to Constan- 
tinolpe in June of 968 to conclude a treaty of marriage between the 
daughter of the late Roman emperor (Eastern, i.e.) Romanos, Theo- 
phano, and Otto’s son, Otto II. Schlumberger comments appropri- 
ately: “Il se flatait de réconcilier ainsi les deux grands empires. On 
verra come le pauvre évéque se trompait lourdement.”*® 


It is this particular embassy of 968 that has contributed to medieval 
Latin literature the document known as the Relatio de Legatione Con- 
stantinopolitana.™ It is a masterpiece of satire. It would be a mistake 
to call Liutprand an historian in the sense that Thucydides or Toynbee 
are historians, as we have seen above. Liutprand’s facts about the 
Eastern Empire are now colored. He had been involved in politics 
too long and was too much in favor of one side to report the facts only. 
He had to color them. When he should have shown an understanding 
of things Byzantine, things Greek, as he does in the Antapodosis where 
he perhaps shows sympathy and like, here in the Relatio he is bitter. 
He is scathing in his denunciation and criticisms of the Greeks. The 
Relatic is quite obviously a political pamphlet written as political 
propaganda against the Greeks, for the case of the Germans. Some of 
the arguments that Liutprand uses for Otto’s claims are quite 
fantastic." 


Schlumberger has some excellent comments on this poiat: “.. . il 
repartit ayant complétement échoué dans sa mission, !¢ voyage méme 
de retour fut semé de toutes sortes de miséres. Le ¢opit amer, la co- 
lére, le ressentiment profond que le pauvre évéque éprouva d'une 
pareille aventure, se sont traduits dans son récit par des jugements 
pleins de haine, d'une sévérité excessive et certainement fort exagé- 
rée a l’endroit de l’empereur Nicéphore, de sa cour et de son peuple. 
Le bilieux ambassadeur se venge de tous les affronts recus a Byzance 


18 Thompson and Johnson's phrase for the Byzantine possessions of Apulia 
and Calabria, p. 364. 

19 Schlumberger, p. 598. 

20 The Latin text is that of the Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, etc. 

21 Cf. Schlumberger, p. 613, footnote: ‘Liutprand ne pouvait un instant que 
les provinces de Calabre et d’Apulie étaient alors, de langue comme de coutumes 
et Fenelon, absolument grecques. Il mentait donc outrageusement, s'il 
entendait désigner ces territoires.”” 
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en nous faisants.du Basileus et de ses conseillers le tableau le plus 
noir et le plus chargé. Ces portraits sont certainment exacts, dans leurs 
contours generaux, mais la colére a aveuglé l’écrivain 4 un point 
extraordinaire dans l’expose des details. Il ne faut donc accepter que 
sons bénéfice d’inventaire ses perpetuelles injures 4 l’endroit de tous 
ceux auxquels il a eu affaire 4 Constantinople.” 


Liutprand makes it quite clear that he was not well received; in 
fact, that he was badly treated. He himself, however, reveals the rea- 
son: “Et quia affectus eius pravus effectum habere non potuit, nunc te 
malitiae huius suggestorem atque impulsorem simulata pace, quasi 
xatdoxonov, id est exploratorem ad nos direxit.”** Liutprand puts these 
words in the mouth of the Byzantine emperor. Liutprand does not 
admit it, but it is quite clear his function in ‘New Rome” was of this 
nature. Schlumberger says quite frankly: “De tout le récit qui va 
suivre, de toutes les circonstances dans lesquelles la iégation de Liut- 
prand avait été décidée, il résulte bien clairement qu’en dehors des 
négociations matrimoniales officieles, Liutprand avait été chargé par 
son maitre d’une mission secréte et minutieuse. I/ devait examiner la 
puissance byzantine, scruter ses forces militaires, juger de la solidité 
du tréne du nouveau maitre de Constantinople. Ceci n’échappa natu- 
rellement point a l’attention soupconneuse et toujours en éveil de Nicé- 
phore et ses conseillers. Voila pourquoi Liutprand et sa suite furent 
traités comme des prisonniers, gardés a vue durant tout leur long sé- 
jour. On les traita en véritables espions qu’ils étaient.””** 


From the very beginning of the account, we see the bitter satire at 
work. Liutprand complains of his cold quarters and of the resinated 
Greek wine, undoubtedly retsina, the national drink which he describes 
pungently: “. . . quod Graecorum vinum ob picis, taedae, gypsi com- 
mixtionem nobis impotabile fuit.”*° Anyone who has been to Greece 
or tasted retsina, though he may not like the drink, certainly will not 
condemn the Greeks for drinking it. Liutprand’s living quarters are 
referred to constantly throughout the work.” In Chapter XIII, we see 
the phrase that recurs throughout the work when the matter of Liut- 
prand’s quarters is brought up: “. . . in /nvisam domun sui, ut verius 


22 Schlumberger, p. 602. 


23 Relatio de Legatione Constantinopolitana, which will hereafter be referred 
to simply as the Relatio, Chapter IV. 


24 Schlumberger, pp. 605-606, footnoe 2. 

25 Relatio, I. 

26 The phrase “hateful house” occurs in various grammatical forms in chap- 
ters XIII, XIX, XXIV, XXXI, LVI. 
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fatear carcerem reverti praecepit.” It recurs with the force of an 
acoustic sting. 


Almost immediately, the supreme representative of Byzantine 
power, the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas, is subjected to satiric attack. 
His manliness, his foresight, his strength as a ruler, as an emperor, 
are not mentioned, but his physical makeup: “. . . ante Nicephorum 
sum deductus, hominem satis monstruosum, pygmaeum, Ccapite pin- 
guem, atque oculorum parvitate talpinum, barba curta, lata, spissa et 
semicana foedatum, cervice digitali turpatum, prolixitate et densitate 
comarum satis hyopum, colore Aethiopem, cui per mediam nolis occur- 
rere noctem, ventre extensum, natibus siccum, coxis ad mensuram ip- 
sam brevem longissimum, cruribus parvum, calcaneis pedibusque 
aequalem, villino sed nimis veternoso vel diuturnitate ipsa foetido et 
pallido ornamento indutum; Sicioniis calceamentis calceatum, lingua 
procacem ingenio vulpem, periurio seu mendacio Ulyxem.”** 


Chapter X picks up the uncomplimentary description of the Byzan- 
tine emperor on the occasion of the imperial procession to the church 
of ‘Ayia Zogia: “Cumque quasi reptans monstrum illud procederet, 
clamabant adulatores psaltae: Ecce venit stella matutina, surgit Eous, 
reverberat obtutu solis radios, pallida Saracenorum mors, Nicephorus, 
uédwv, id est princeps! Unde et cantabatur: pédovtt, id est principi, 
Nicephoro, x0AAa &ty, id est plures anni sint! Gentes, hunc adorate, 
hunc colite, huic tanto colla subdite! Quanto tunc verius canerent: 
Carbo exstincte veni, wéAAe, anus incessu, Sylvanus vultu, rustice, lustri- 
vage, capripes, cornute, bimembris, setiger, indocilis, agrestis, barbare, 
dure, villose, rebellis, Cappadox.’’?* 


Chapter XXVIII sees another attack on Emperor Nicephorus 
Phocas: “Impotentem virilem, stultum sapientem, brevem magnum, 
nigrum album, peccatorem sanctum dicere mihi credite, non laus sed 
contumelia est. Et qui aliena magis gaudet sibi acclamari quam propria, 
avibus omnino est similis, quarum intuitum nox illuminat, dies caecat.” 


A concession is made, however, when he tells us about the dispute 
with the “customs inspectors” in trying to take back home with him 
some Byzantine purple.*® When Liutprand registers a complaint 
about the insult to him and his master and the mistreatment he has 
received during his stay, the Byzantines reply: “Constantinus, inqui- 
unt, imperator homo lenis, in palatio manens perpetuo huiusmodi 


27 Here I use the text printed in K. P. Harrington’s Medieval Latin (Boston, 
etc., Allyn and Bacon, 1950), p. 181. 
°8 Harrington, p. 184. 
29 Relatio, LV. 
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rebus amicas sibi nationes effecerat, Nicephorus vero basileus homo 
tayvyzer, id est militiae deditus palatium ceu pestem abhorret et voca- 
tur a nobis prope simultatis amator atque argumentosus, qui non pretio 
sibi gentes amicas, sed terrore et gladio sibi subditas facit. Atque ut 
cognoscas, quanti dominos tuos reges habemus, quae data sunt coloris 
huiusmodi et quae empta via eadem ad not revertentur.” 


Nicephorus Phocas, upon whom Liutprand pours a great deal of 
his venom most violently, was certainly not a completely disgusting, 
ugly, worthless creature. He was one of Byzantium’s most brilliant 
leaders. Fortunately, we have a contemporary Byzantine Greek source 
which gives us a description and estimation of the emperor in question. 
This source is Leo the Deacon whose History is all the more valuable 
because it is the only contemporary Greek source dealing with the 
brilliant period of Nicephorus Phocas and John Tzimisces.’”*° The 
two passages here appended portray Nicephorus favorably. The first 
shows him as a man of great valor, one who inured himself to the 
meanest hardships, one who surpassed all the men of his day in virtue 
and physical strength, morally pure, an excellent administrator, a Iudex 
iustissimus, a firm law-maker, strongly religious and punctual in his 
obligations, not vain, highly virtuous, very fair. His uprightness and 
moral standards made some men think him severe and harsh, and he 
was an annoyance to those who sought an unbridled life. The Greek 
historian goes on to bewail this great man whose reign might have 
been pteyiotynv tv Popaiwv fyyevovia .. 21 «Tovadtyy pév 5 Nixnpdgos 
6 aitoxedtwe tiv tov Biov edge xatactyo@ry, Advta péev Tov Tis Cwijs ~od- 
vov mevtyxovta xai éxta Eryn SiaBiovcs, EE Sé xai udvous Eviavtods mod Noi 
tésoagot tiv tis Pactdsias idivas doxnv’ avie avdocia xai owpatos douy 
nacav ddnoitws ixegbaivwv thy xat’ attov yevedv, éuneiodtatds te xal 
Soaotix@tatos Ta mOAgpLA, xal 1Qd¢ ndoav idéav xdvwv avévdotos, xai ow- 
watos dpueidixtos xal dxohdxevtos Hdovais: weyakdqowv te xal weyahowuis 
ta noditixd, Evvoudtata dixdlwv, xai vouodet@v dopalhds, xai undevds tHv 
év tovtois xatatebévtwv ittmpevos: év dé taics edyais xai taic mavvuyziois 
mods Osdv otdoeow dxapntécs te xai Gdapdvtivocs, duete@ouotov év tais 
tuvwdiais tov votv ovvtne@v xal mods ta pataa pydddws Hep6duevov. 
"Eddttmpa 8 totto meoocirtov ot nodAol tH avdoi St te anagedyeiontov 
&Bovneto 10d¢ Gxadvtwv ovvtTnoEeiodat tiv doetiv xai wh nagayagdttecdar 
tiv tov dixaiov axoiberav. Aw xai dxagaitynto iv eis thy tovtwv éxdi- 
xyow, xal toig dkodaivovow ddvowmytos xai pootixds eddxer, xal Exaytijs 


3° Consult Vasiliev, Byzantine History, p. 364. 

31 For the Greek text of Leo the Deacon, consult Leonis Diaconi Historia in 
Scriptoresque Alii Ad Res Byzantinas Pertinentes (Paris, 1819), ed. G. B. Hase, 
Book V, 8, pp. 54-55. 
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toig ddidogov avtieiv tov Biov édeAovow. "Eyd 8é pnt, d¢ ei pH tis xada 
Govv pepouévoic tois NOdypact Pdoxavos vepéonoaca tHyn tov dvdoa tov- 
tov tayv tov Piov dxhyaye, peyiotynv Gv i tHv Popaiwv jyepovia xal olav 
oi% Ghote etvAcvav dxnvéyxato. ‘Alka yao 1 xoedvoia, ta oxAnod xal 
txégavya tv aviod@nwv dxnopvyotca poovjpata, xoAover te xal meouotéd- 
Agu xai eic 10 pydév ovvwdsi, ols oddév dveqixtois xeipact mod 1d oupge- 
gov tO tov Biov xogbyeiov evtivovca.» 


As for the emperor's physical appearance, Leo had occasion to 
describe that also. It is interesting to compare Leo’s description with 
Liutprand’s: Nicephorus did have a darkish complexion, and his hair 
was thick and black. He had black eyelashes and thick eyebrows. His 
nose is described as halfway between thickness and fatness. He is com- 
pared to Hercules for his strength. He is a person of round and firm 
form, with broad chest and shoulders, while in prudence, and sage 
counsel, he is said to have surpassed all the men of his day:** «Thv 
idéav totes S€é tic Fv Syic aitod rod¢ 1d péAav paAAov F 1d Aevxdv axoxhi- 
vovoa’ xouyn Sé Patsia xai xvaviy dpbaduoi pédaves éxi ovvvoias weMeovtt- 
notes daceiatg tais dpovow inoxadyuevor dic péows Exovoa AextétytOS 
nal mayvTHtos, Hoéua mEQaivoupévy youndtynt tajvy ovppetoos, deardv 
maga tovs yvatous mooPahAopévy thy nodiav: d&yxtAsos tiv HAtxiav xai ot- 
Bagds: evedtatos td otégvov xal Gpous ws pdhiota thv pévtor avdoiav xai 
dopnv xata tov FovAdovpevov “HoaxArv- meovjoe: 5é xai owmeovijoer xai 
to dSéov avemiomahds éxipodoactat xdvtwv xatevpeyéder tTHv xat’ éxeivou 
Thy yevedv yeyevvnpévov aviodv.» 


These two excerpts should suffice to indicate that there was more 
to Nicephorus Phocas than one would get from Liutprand taken at 
face value. As Byzantine emperor, he represented a long tradition and 
was fully conscious of his rank and responsibilities. Certainly Liut- 
prand indicates this consciousness on the part of the emperor, and the 
dispute that would lead to a deepening of the differences between the 
East and the West.** In the Second chapter, Liutprand tells us that 
Nicephorus called Otto, not emperor, which was Baowsts to the 
Byzantines, but 67§ (rex). An attempt to explain linguistic meaning 
on Liutprand’s part simply enraged the emperor. For the Byzantines’ 
conception, there was only one emperor, Baowets, and that was the 
Byzantine emperor. The other rulers could be called “kings,” but they 


82 Leo the Deacon, History, Ill, 8, pp. 29-30 in Hase’s Edition. This text 
is also printed in the notes of Byzantinai Meletai, ed. S. Zampelios (Athens, 
1857), Notes 244-380. Pages 515-574 contain a Greek translation of Liut- 
prand’s Relatio with notes already quoted. 

33 Less than 100 years later, in 1054, saw the official separation of the Greek 
and Roman Churches. 
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had no right to the title “emperor.” Later in the account, Liutprand 
reveals to us a more startling incident. This has to do with the letter 
that the Pope John had sent to Nicephorus, ‘Emperor of the Greeks,” 
asking him to conclude an alliance and form a friendship with his 
spiritual son, Otto, “august emperor of the Romans.”” The wrath of 
the Byzantines was unspeakable. They threw the bearers of the papal 
message into jail:** “Obiurgabant Graeci mare, imprecabantur aequori 
plus iusto mirantes, cur peccatum illud portare potuerit, cur fretum 
dehiscens navim non absorbuerit. ‘Imperatorem,’ inquiunt, ‘universa- 
lem Romanorum augustum, magnum, solum Nicephorum scripsisse 
Grecorum, hominem quendam barbarum pauperem Romanorum non 
piguit.” The emperor is informed of the papal message, and Liutprand 
is subjected to harsh words from the imperial officials. He is instructed 
to inform his superiors of how the pope should properly address an 
epistle to the emperor: “Iohannes papa Romanus Nicephoro, Con- 
stantino, Basilio, magnis Romanorum imperatoribus atque augustis.’”*° 


Such details as these show clearly the position and attitude of 
Byzantium. Liutprand’s embassy simply aggravated the differences 
between East and West and rendered conciliation between the two 
parts more unlikely. The Byzantines were not receptive to the idea 
of Otto’s taking over the whole of Italy and claiming the title of 
Roman emperor. Liutprand had failed in his mission to effect an under- 
standing. He had not used the right approach, the right methods. 


This brief survey of historical events and ideas and historical and 
literary documents was intended to show the interrelationships among 
Liutprand and his masters, Constantinople, and Nicephorus Phocas. 
As a literary figure of his age, Liutprand is unique and refreshing, but 
as an historical figure he is also quite important and fascinating. His 
interest in Constantinople is quite unique, but, as we have seen, it was 
something of a family tradition. He himself probably made four trips 
to the capital of the Eastern Empire. In his own words we have two, 
contained in the Antapodosis and the Relatio de Legatione Constanti- 
nopolitana. These two literary and historical pieces offer us two dif- 
ferent attitudes toward the Byzantine world. The second of these is 
definitely highly prejudiced, and a comparison of the description of the 
emperor with a contemporary Byzantine source affords us some light 
in a different line of approach. The Byzantines would not consent to 
Liutprand’s master’s desires. They would not recognize him as an 
equal. Liutprand countered this refusal and his own failure with a 


84 Relatio, XLVII. 
35 Relatio, LI. 
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brilliant satura in the best Roman tradition.** The poem which is 
C prefaced to this paper, and which Liutprand left on the wall of his 
“hateful house” and on a table, may be taken as a sort of summary of 
s his stinging revenge upon the Byzantines. A Western mind had been 
f led to brilliant satire by his conflict with the East. 
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1a 36 In the sense of that particular blend of prose and poetry which the Romans 


asserted that they invented. There is a report of an embassy to Constantinople 
in 971 which succeeded in arranging the marriage between Theophano and 
Otto. It is thought that Liutprand took part in this, but we are not certain. 
Liutprand died in 972. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. THOMAS IN SOUTH INDIA 
By NICOLAS ZERNOV 


The Ecumenical Movement of today has reopened the discussions 
between Eastern and Western Christians. It has drawn also the interest 
and attention of the Orthodox Church leaders to a much older schism 
between the Eastern Christians of the Byzantine and of the Oriental 
traditions. 


This split within the Eastern half of Christendom, provoked by the 
opposition of the Oriental Christians to the Chalcedonian Council, was 
one of the major catastrophes of Church history. 


The victorious march of Islam was undoubtedly the result of that 
schism, and the general decline, and even complete eclipse of Chris- 
tianity, in many regions of Asia and Africa, was also one of the tragic 
consequences of the fratricidal struggle between the Chalcedonians and 
the anti-Chalcedonians which started in the fifth century. 


The Oriental Churches today, after their fifteen hundred years of 
separation from the main body of the Orthodox, represent only a small 
fraction of their former power and glory. Many years ago their bishops 
presided over large congregations in China, Central Asia, India, Afgan- 
istan, Iraq, Persia, Egypt, and the Sudan. Yet, even today, these non- 
Chalcedonian Christians number some 15,000,000 members, and in 
recent years they have shown unmistakable signs of revival. 


One of the most progressive communities among them is the Syrian 
Orthodox Church of South India, which claims to have been founded 
by the Apostle St. Thomas himself. According to ancient tradition, 
St. Thomas spent the last years of his ministry in India, and suffered 
there his martyrdom. 


I was privileged to live and work among these Christians during the 
academic year 1953-54, being invited to take the post of Principal in 
their recently founded University College at Pathanamthitta in Travan- 
core. I was deeply impressed with the remarkable affinity which exists 
between their Church and ours, and naturally the question of reconcilia- 
tion became prominent in my mind. 


The meeting with the Malabar Christians confronted me, as it would 
any other Orthodox theologian, with a number of perplexing problems. 
For instance: Is the unity of the Orthodox Church based on the unity 
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of faith, or on the acceptance of the same number of the Ecumenical 
Councils? Can the Indian Orthodox, who believe as we do in Jesus 
Christ as true God and perfect Man, be accepted into the fellowship 
of our Church if they recognize only three Ecumenical Councils? Could 
they retain their own version of the Eucharist, which they ascribe to 
St. Basil, but which differs from the Byzantine ritual, in the event of 
their reconciliation? Is it possible for them to adhere to their own list 
of Saints, which is not identical with ours? 


All these questions lead to the main, and still unresolved, problem 
of contemporary Orthodox theology: namely, what are the essential, 
and what are only the local and historically conditioned elements in our 
current practice of worship and teaching? 


The Orthodox Churches in communion with Constantinople, have 
not only unity, but uniformity at present, and no further progress in 
Ecumenical discussions is possible until the unchangeable foundation 
of Orthodoxy is disentangled from those temporary accretions which 
are often confused with its essence. It often happens that the members 
of our Church treat certain customs, which originated in the eighteenth 
or nineteenth centuries, as a part of the Apostolic tradition, and dismiss 
as unimportant the decisions of the Ecumenical Councils. 


The encounter with the Indian Orthodox who, throughout their 
almost 2,000 years-long history, have preserved the essential features 
of Orthodoxy, although they have followed their own paths, and de- 
veloped their own tradition, raises the question: How far are our 
Churches prepared to go in giving the Indian Orthodox Christians of- 
ficial recognition without demanding their unconditional surrender, 
and their complete identification with our present practice? Such de- 
mands for conformity were taken for granted during the past negotia- 
tions, and they led inevitably to the deadlock which perpetuated the 
schism. 


Its removal is of vital significance to the future of Christianity in 
India. That great and rapidly developing country is undergoing a sig- 
nificant transformation in all spheres of her life. The Orthodox Church 
of Malabar is the only entirely Indian branch of Christianity there, but 
till now it has been confined to one geographical corner, and to one 
linguistic group of Malayalam-speaking people. Its further expansion 
depends on the restoration of unity between these people and the rest 
of the Orthodox Church. Only by abandoning their present isolation 
can the Orthodox Indians acquire that necessary dynamic quality which 
will secure them a leading place among the diverse Indian Confessions. 
The other Orthodox Churches have a moral duty to help their brethren 
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in India to grow into the fullness of their membership in the family of 
Eastern Christians. 


The document which is incorporated into this article represents an 
attempt to trace the line of reconciliation which could bring together 
both branches of the Orthodox Church. Its scope, however, encom- 
passes more than the problem of contemporary Christianity in India, 
for it deals also with the ancient schism of the Christian East, which 
has remained unhealed until the present time. 


The Monophysite dispute was unique in the history of the Church, 
for both sides were firmly convinced that they represented traditional 
Orthodoxy, and they quoted in support of their doctrinal position the 
writings of the same Church Fathers. St. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444) 
in particular was frequently evoked, both by the Byzantine and Oriental 
controversialists. Each party accused the other of heresy, which each in 
turn most vigorously denied. For instance, the supporters of the Chal- 
cedonian Council directed a charge against those unwilling to subscribe 
to its decrees, that they were denying the humanity of the Incarnate 
Logos. The Chalcedonians ascribed to the Orientals the heresy taught 
by a monk called Eutychius (d. 448). The Oriental Christians excom- 
municated Eutychius, however, and insisted that they believed in Jesus 
Christ as true God and perfect Man. 


The Anti-Chalcedonians quoted in their self-defence the writings 
of their leading divine, Severus of Antioch (d. 538), whose theology 
was so Orthodox, that his hymn, ‘“‘O Thou, the only begotten Son, the 
Word of God,” is sung at each celebration of the Eucharist by the 
Christians of the Byzantine tradition. In return, the Orientals accused 
the supporters of the Fourth Ecumenical Council of splitting Christ's 
personality into two, a charge which was indignantly denied by the 
Byzantine Christians. 


Only in comparatively recent years have some of the causes of this 
strange confusion been discovered by Church historians. It has now 
been established that the bitterness of the dispute was enhanced by 
local particularism which was growing with the Byzantine Empire. The 
Copts, the Syrians, and the Armenians resented the tendency to Hel- 
lenize their Churches, which emanated from Constantinople. The com- 
petition became particularly fierce between the Patriarchs of the Impe- 
rial Capital and of Alexandria, and the reciprocal accusation of heresy 
provided a suitable means of ecclesiastical warfare. 


There were, as well, certain theological and linguistic problems in- 
volved in the dispute. The important distinction between person and 
nature which was essential for the proper understanding of the Chal- 
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cedonian formula could not be easily expressed in some of the Oriental 
languages. The teaching of the two natures in Christ sounded to them 
as identical with the teaching about the two persons in Christ, and for 
this reason the Oriental Christians preferred to speak about Jesus Christ 
as the Incarnate Lord who had one nature, Divine and Human at the 
same time. 


The fifteen hundred years which separate us today from the start of 
the controversy have failed so far to bring reconciliation between the 
Byzantine and Oriental Christians. One of the principal reasons for 
this failure was the political conditions endured by the majority of the 
divided Eastern Christians under Islamic yoke. They were treated by 
their Mahometan overlords as separate communities, and their eccle- 
siastical divisions became a sign of distinct nationai groups, which 
could no longer be amalgamated with their neighbors. 


The changing political conditions of our time have altered con- 
siderably the atmosphere in the East, and there is a growing realization 
amongst all Eastern Christians that, in unity and codperation, they can 
find the best means of maintaining their religion and of bringing its 
message to those who are hostile, or indifferent to it. 


The discussions initiated in India may help the Chalcedonian and 
non-Chalcedonian Christians in other parts of the world to come nearer 
to each other, and to examine in a new light, both the causes of their 
alienation, and the best ways of overcoming these ancient, but still for- 
midable, obstacles to their reconciliation. 


It is in this hope, of the ultimate reunion of all Eastern Christians, 
that the discussions were carried on in Travancore, and it is in the same 
spirit of desire for reconciliation that they are presented here. 


* * * 


REPORT AND FINDINGS OF INFORMAL THEOLOGICAL 
DISCUSSIONS HELD IN KOTTAYAM IN THE COURSE 
OF 1953-1954 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


(a) The origin of the document: 


In the course of 1953-54 academic year, due to the presence in India of some 
theologians of the Eastern Orthodox Church, a fo ge of informal consulta- 
tions took place in Kottayam between them and the members of the Orthodox 
Syrian Church. The discussions which continued from October 24, 1953, till 
March 6, 1954, were of strictly private character and the suggestions incorporated 
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in this document present only the opinions of those who participated in them 
and cannot be treated in any way as the official voice of their Churches. 


(6) The membership of the group: 


The following persons took part in these discussions: The Most Rev. Metro- 
litan Mar Themothios, Bishops Mar Athanasius, Mar Philexinos, and Mar 
vanios, Fr. K. Phillipos, Fr. N. G. Kurian, Fr. Lazarus, Deacon K. C. Joseph, 
Deacon M. V. George, the late K. C. Mammen Mappilai Esq., Dr. C. T. Eapen, 
M. Thommen Esq., and Dr. Nicolas Zernov. 


All the Indian Christians belonged to the section of the Orthodox Syrian 
Church presided over by His Holiness the Catholicos Mar Baselios Gevarghese. 
A few words in respect to the present state of this ancient Christian community 
in South India must be added here. 


(c) The past history of the Orthodox Syrian Church of South India: 


The Christian community of South India according to its tradition was 
started by St. Thomas the Apostle. Little is known about its history until the 
sixteenth century when the Portuguese established their rule over the Malabar 
Coast. They forced the Indian Christians who belonged to the Eastern tradition 
and who were probably in communion with the Nestorian Patriarch of Babylon, 
to accept the papal authority and latinized at the same time the Indian ritual. 
This submission took place in 1599 at the Synod of Diampur, but it was 
resented by the majority of the Christians who openly rebelled against papacy 
in 1653. In 1665 the Indians obtained their own Bishop who was consecrated 
by the Syrian (Monophysite) Metropolitan Mar Gregorius of Jerusalem. Since 
the seventeenth century the Christians of Travancore have remained in com- 
munion with the Monophysite Patriarch of Anticch but since 1910 the majority 
of them belongs to the autonomous Church led by the Catholicos Mar Baselios. 


(a) The present state of the Syrian Church in South India: 


At present this ancient Christian community is divided into five sections: 
(1) The Syro-Romans who since the time of the Portuguese acknowledge the 
papal authority and use latinized form of worship. (2) The uniate Syrians who 
accept the Pope but use the Syrian rite. (3) The Marthoma Church which 
gave up some portions of the Orthodox teachings such as the communion of 
saints, the prayers for the departed and the confession to the priest, under the 
Protestant influence in the nineteenth century. (4) The Jacobite Section which 
still submits to the rg ae Patriarch of Homs, and (5) the Orthodox 
Syrian at the head of which is the Catholicos. The last body is 350,000 strong, 
has 10 Bishops and some 250 clergy. This section of the Syrian Church has 
taken part in the Ecumenical Movement and has had during the past 20 years 
a number of contacts with the Russian, Serbian, and Greek Orthodox Churches. 


INTRODUCTION 


The underlying conviction behind the present theological discussion is that 
the task confronting the divided Eastern Christians is not that of absorption of 
a smaller body by a large one, but a genuine reconciliation between two sections 
of Eastern Orthodoxy sharing the same faith and yet differing in their theologi- 
cal expressions, distinct in their liturgy and far from being identical on all points 
of ecclesiastical discipline. 
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At present the major body of the Eastern Christians applies the word Ortho- 
dox only to the Churches which are in communion with Constantinople and 
describe the rest of the Eastern Christians as heretic or monophysite. The use 
of these names implies that there can be only one Orthodox Church of the East 
with the same pattern of worship and with identical customs and organization. 
The Roman Catholics and Anglicans introduced another name, namely the 
Greater and Lesser Eastern Churches which introduce a confusing numerical 
approach to Christian truth. The discussion group has arrived at the conclusion 
that it is essential to coin adequate terminology when dealing with the different 
sections of Eastern Christianity and throughout this document the words “the 
Byzantine’ and ‘the Oriental’ have been used. The acceptance of those two 
names recognizes the fact that from the earliest days the Orthodox Christians of 
the East belonged to diverse traditions. Their disastrous split between Byzan- 
tine and Oriental Christians in the fifth and sixth centuries was caused to a large 
extent by the attempts of the Byzantine authorities to absorb the Oriental Church 
in its fold. These attempts failed, but the split provoked by their policy caused 
the eventual extinction of Christianity in the major parts of Asia and Africa. 


Their reconciliation will redeem the Eastern Christians from the ancient 
guilt of a bitter fratricidal struggle and will help them to recover that vision of 
the Ecumenicity of the Church and of its world-wide mission which was dimmed 
as a result of the separation between the Byzantine and Oriental Christians. 
There are at present three major obstacles which prevent them from entering in 
communion with one another: 


(1) The different theological language used by the Byzantine and Oriental 
Christians in regard to the Divine and human natures of Christ. 


(2) The disagreement as to the number of the recognized Ecumenical 
Councils. 


(3) The divergency in the selection of the venerated Fathers of the Church 
and some other liturgical and canonical distinctions. 


THE ONE OR TWO NATURES OF CHRIST 


The Oriental Orthodox Churches adhere to the Theology of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria (444 A.D.) and speak about the Incarnate Lord as having one Divine 
human nature. The following statement made by one of the members of the 
Orthodox Syrian Church and approved by the others explained the meaning 
which they attach to the expression “One nature’’: 


“The second person of the Holy Trinity, the Logos, is of one substance 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit. He without any change from the divine 
state, for the salvation of mankind, took flesh from Virgin Mary and became 
perfect man. He truly suffered, was crucified, died, and was buried. He de- 
scended into Hades and the third day rose again from the dead. He ascended 
into heaven and sitteth on the right hand of the Father in glory.” 


In the incarnate Lord the two natures, Divine and human, are inseparably 
united. In this union the divine nature was not changed into human ony wore 
into divine, nor were they mixed or confused or anything new was formed out 
of them, one was not destroyed by another, but two natures, perfect divine and 
perfect human, were inseparably and eternally united. After this mysterious 
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union there cannot be any separation into two persons or division into two 
natures. Christ is one person and His nature is one. In Him there is one will 
and one operation. The expressions one person, one nature, and one will must 
be understood, however, in the light of the fundamental belief of the Orthodox 
Syrian Christians that Jesus Christ 1s true God and perfect man and anything 
that contradicts this belief is rejected by them. 


This statement was compared by the members of the discussion group with 
the language used by the Orthodox Churches of the Byzantine tradition which 
expresses their belief in the incarnation by adhering to the definition formulated 
by the Council of Chalcedon in 451. According to it, Jesus Christ is one person 
in whom two natures, divine and human, are united without absorption, without 
admixture, without division and without separation. The members of the Com- 
mission after careful examination of the whole problem of Christ’s nature ar- 
rived at the conclusion that though they use two different expressions, they share 
the same faith and this was expressed in the following statement: 


“We confess the Lord Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, perfect in 
Godhead and perfect in Manhood; truly God and truly man, of a reasonable 
soul and body; consubstantial with the Father according to the Godhead and con- 
substantial with us according to manhood; in all things like unto us, without sin; 
begotten before all ages of the Father according to the Godhead and in these 
latter days for us and for our salvation, born of Virgin Mary, the Mother of 
God, according to the Manhood; one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, only- 
begotten; in whom Godhead and manhood are united undividedly, without 
change and without confusion.” 


The discussion group faced the problem of reconciling the unity of faith 
expressed in the above paragraph with the continuous use of a different theo- 
logical language by the Byzantine and the Oriental Churches. This dilemma 
caused in the past a lasting animosity between them which led to bloodshed 
and persecution. The next paragraph represents an attempt at solving this age- 
long dispute. 


“The Incarnation is a mystery. It is paradox to reason but fact to faith. As 
it is impossible to understand God except as a triune, as three and one at the same 
time, so it is impossible to understand the nature of the Incarnate Lord except 
as mono-dio nature as one and two at the same time. Christ is perfect God and 
perfect Man, with perfect natures of God and Man and with perfect wills of 
God and Man. These two natures and two wills are so harmoniously united 
that ene cannot say that they are two without immediately asserting that they 
are one. And yet as one does not supersede the other, one cannot say that they 
are one without immediately asserting that they are two. 


“Therefore, we believe in Jesus Christ our Saviour in whom divine and 
human natures are mysteriously united and divine and human wills perfectly 
harmonized without forming a third nature, or third will. We cannot explain 
precisely how they are inter-related, we can only say that Jesus Christ is the 
God-Man and the Saviour of mankind.” 


In the light of the above discussion the group arrived at the conclusion that 
in the case of reconciliation, both Churches would continue to use their tradi- 
tional language in regard to Christ’s nature, but that the fellowship between 
them once established will remove the present suspicions of heresy and enrich 
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0 both Churches by opening to them the devotional treasures of another school 
Ii of Theology. 
st 


The second problem discussed by the commission was the number of Ecu- 
menical Councils. 


Ss 

ht THE NUMBER OF THE ECUMENICAL COUNCILS 

h 

“d The Byzantine Christians recognize seven Ecumenical Councils, the Oriental 
yn Christians recognize only the three first ones: Nicea, Constantinople, Ephesus. 
“ For both Churches the question of the number of Councils had acquired 
t- | foremost importance and any departure from the present position is likely to 
um | cause scandal and dissension among their members. 

The Christians of the Byzantine traditions regard the authority of the seven 
in | Ecumenical Councils as the bulwark both against the Roman innovation in doc- 
le | trine and against the Protestant rejection of the traditional Church order. 
sed For the Oriental Christians the refusal to accept the decrees of the Council 
~ of Chalcedon has been the main weapon of defence against the attempts at their 


of absorption first made by the Byzantine Church and later renewed by the Latin 
» Christians. A demand addressed to Oriental Christians to accept the Council 


y- of Chalcedon as a preliminary condition of reunion is tantamount with the re- 

quest of unconditional surrender. Such a policy which ignores the existing unity 
| of faith is contrary to the spirit of brotherly love which is indispensable for 
ith genuine reconciliation and can alone secure a lasting peace. 
“a The following recommendations were accepted, therefore, as paving the way 
ed towards the removal of the obstacle caused by the different attitude to the num- 
re- ber of the Ecumenical Councils: 

I. The Oriental Churches will be willing to recognize that the positive deci- 

As sions of all the Ecumenical Councils accepted by the Byzantine Church contain 
me ff nothing contrary to the Orthodox Faith and Practice. 
P II. The Byzantine Church will agree that the decisions of the last four 
" f Ecumenical Councils in which the Oriental Churches were not represented have 
bs 4 no binding authority for the latter. 
ney III. The Oriental Churches after their reconciliation with the Byzantine 
ney Churches will examine the decrees of the last four Councils and incorporate 


those of them which are consistent with their tradition by their own synodical 
= decisions. 


tly IV. Both Churches for the sake of peace and mutual love will suspend the 
ain operation of those excommunications which were pronounced at the time of the 
the split and treat them as having lost their validity in view of the achieved 


reconciliation. 


hat | V. The Churches will retain their own Canon Law and their own forms of 
di- t administration of the Sacraments but remove from them any incriminations 
een } directed against each other and any derogatory references to the venerated lead- 


ers of another tradition. 
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This last recommendation brings the group to the last serious obstacle: 
namely, the conflictng list of the Fathers of the Church venerated by the Byzan- 
tine and the Oriental Christians. 


Whilst they both give the same honor to the Mother of God, the Apostles, 
and the Martyrs, they sharply disagree in regard to the leading Theologians of 
the fifth century. The Oriental Churches treat Dioscorus, the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, as one of the Fathers of the Church and Pope Leo as a heretic. The 
Byzantine Christians venerate Leo as a saint and condemn Dioscorus as an “im- 
pious” opponent of truth. 


The following recommendations have been accepted as a possible solution 
of this dilemma: 


(1) Both Churches will adhere to their own lists of Canonized Saints, but 
remove from their service books any condemnation against the Church leaders 
respected as the Fathers of the Church by the other party. 


(2) Both sides will inform their own members about these characteristics 
of the leaders of the other Churches which raised them to the position of the 
beloved leader among their followers. 


CONCLUSION 


The recommendations incorporated into this document are based on the belief 
that the Eucharistic Fellowship among the Christians ought to be based on the 
Unity of Faith, but not on uniformity either in their Theological tradition, or 
Canon Law and other ecclesiastical customs. A clear distinction between the 
essential and non-essential elements of Church life is indispensable for the recon- 
ciliation between the Byzantine and Oriental Christians. They represent two 
distinct traditions within Eastern Orthodox and the failure to recognize the all- 
important fact caused in the past the disruption of the communion with each 
other. The frank admission of the existence of the two traditions with all its 
practical consequences will be an important step forward towards the establish- 
ment of mutual understanding between them and might lead eventually under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit to their complete reconciliation. 


KEBLE COLLEGE 
OxFoRD, ENGLAND 
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CONSTANTINE D. KALOKYRIS, The Byzantine Wall-Paintings 
of Crete. A Contribution to the Christian Art of Greece. Athens, 
1957. Pp. ciii + 192. Illustrated. 


It is most gratifying to see that during the last twenty-five years 
many Greek and foreign scholars and art-specialists have turned to the 
serious study of the rich Byzantine art still remaining in many regions 
of Greece. An era of more than a thousand years is gradually re- 
vealed — an era which produced important works of art in various 
fields and which is still exercising great influence on the art of modern 
Greece. One of the best representatives of this trend of research is this 
recently published work of Dr. Kalokyris, The Byzantine Wall- 
Paintings of Crete. 


Crete is extremely important for Byzantine painting in its later 
centuries, and especially duting the post-Byzantine era, for there was 
created during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the famous 
“Cretan School” of painting known all over the Greek peninsula and 
islands and adjacent countries. The roots of that “School” may be 
easily detected in the earlier stages of painting in Crete, from the 
eleventh century on, of which this book gives a good account as far 
as the wall-painting of that period is concerned. 


The book is divided into four chapters. The first chapter serves 
as a general introduction and gives the historical background of the 
period, from the recovery of Crete from the Arabs (961) to its con- 
quest by the Turks (1669); presents, in addition, in general lines the 
architectural formation of the churches, and deals with painters, build- 
ers, and matters concerning the dating of the wall-paintings. In the 
second chapter the themes of the various iconographic cycles of Crete’s 
wall-paintings are reported and minutely examined as well as their 
arrangement in the churches. The third chapter deals with the tech- 
nique and qualitative worth of the wall-paintings, examining carefully 
their technical treatment, morphology, and character in their general 
aspects and in detail. In the fourth chapter some problems of the 
Byzantine painting in Crete are presented, mainly the problem of the 
origin of the wall-paintings, the so-called ‘Cretan School” of painting, 
and the strictly Orthodox character of the wall-paintings of Crete. An 
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illuminating foreward and a general but substantial bibliography 
at the beginning, and a summary with the author’s conclusions at the 
end, with an index of the Byzantine emperors mentioned in Cretan 
inscriptions, and one-hundred-and-three pages of illustrations compose 
the other parts of this most important work. 


Of the many more, about six-hundred churches erected and painted 
during the period between the eleventh and seventeenth centuries (the 
fourteenth and fifteenth especially) are still preserved in satisfactory 
condition throughout the island of Crete. Information from inscrip- 
tions in them and other relative evidence give their almost exact dating, 
thus aiding in the formation of a continuous and clear picture of the 
historical evolution of wall-painting in Crete. Dr. Kalokyris’ careful 
use of the results of the studies of other competent scholars, and his 
own extensive and important personal research on that matter, are to 
be commended. In reference to this the Indices of pages 41-56 and 
191-192 are of great interest. 


The wall-paintings are carefully examined in chapter two, which 
is the longest chapter of the book. They are divided into three 
groups, the Lord’s, the Theotokos’, and the Saints’, though some of 
the themes of the first and second groups are necessarily overlapping. 
Most extensively, and rightly so, is treated the Lord’s group, for it is 
the Divine themes of this group that occupy the greater space both in 
church worship itself and wall-paintings as well. Yet one might like 
to see a more detailed treatment of the third group also, chiefly be- 
cause of the wealth and the variety of the Saints’ illustrations, and 
the difference in the personality and representation of the Saints. 


Very interesting is the third chapter where the artistic quality and 
worth of the wall-paintings are discussed, and the influences exerted 
on them from the East, Constantinople, and other places are shown. 
The explanations given for many technical points — for instance, how 
the figures of the persons, their dresses and the environment are de- 
picted, how the painters used the light, etc.— are very enlightening 
since they are historically, religiously, and aesthetically sound and per- 
tinent. One might remark only that a greater use of panel icons, from 
Crete or other places, for more detailed comparison with the wall- 
paintings, would not have been out of order. Had this been done the 
work of the author would have become much more simplified in the 
subsequent chapter where the problems of the origin of the Cretan 
wall-paintings and the so-called ‘Cretan School” are discussed. Never- 
theless, in this chapter artistic relations between Crete and such centers 
of Byzantine art as Anatolia, Mystra, Macedonia, and Constantinople, 
are well established, concerning not only the general themes and trends 
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but also minor details of workmanship and technical forms. The 
supremacy of artistic influence from Constantinople is indisputable, 
and here also the author detects the roots of the “Cretan School,” 
though other external influences and indigenous Cretan tradition had 
also been at work. But the author says nothing, or almost nothing, 
about similarities with, or differences from, the Byzantine art of Cyprus 
of the related period. Yet, the fact remains that the wall-paintings of 
many Cypriot churches of that period show a great and astonishing 
similarity to those in Crete, both in theme and artistic achievement, 
and the artistic and other interrelations of the two islands are evident. 


In fact, several Cretan painters, especially during the Turkish occupa- 
tion, worked in Cyprus. 


From the religious point of view perhaps the most important part 
of the book is the section (pp. 177-185) where it is shown, beyond any 
doubt, that the wall-paintings of Crete are in full accordance and 
agreement with Orthodox dogma, even though Crete suffered not only 
from continual invasions, devastations, and occupation of the Arabs, 
but also the restrictions, persecutions, propaganda, and enticement of 
the Western Church during the long Venetian occupation. The suc- 
cessful resistance of the Greek Orthodox people of Crete to the onrush 
of alien political and religious domination, is a tribute to the stead- 
fastness of their Orthodox belief and to their national honor and sta- 
bility — a fact no surprising, of course, when one considers the heroism 
of the Cretan people through the ages. Religion — Greek Orthodox 
religion — has been one of the main bulwarks for the preservation of 
the Greek national spirit and consciousness. And an integral part 
of the Greek Orthodox Church is its religious art: One cannot stress 
enough the importance of expressing the Orthodox dogma through 
art. Everything comprising the church building and decoration, out- 
side and inside, is not without meaning for the Christian Orthodox 
adherent. This tenet, strictly and tenaciously expressed and preserved 
in the Byzantine church — as, for example, in those small and poor 
church-buildings of Crete — is unfortunately often overlooked today, 
especially in this country where non-Orthodox influences are gradually 
but steadily creeping into the Greek Orthodox churches in many aspects, 
primarily in paintings (panel icons, wall-paintings, stained-glass win- 
dows). The rich, pure Byzantine tradition, genuine and suggestive, 
is ignored or discouraged or adulterated for the sake of “more im- 
pressive,” “shining,” modernistic but non-Orthodox tendencies. That 
this must be stopped before becoming an incurable cancer to the body 
of the Orthodox Church in America, is evident. The solemn dignity 
of Byzantine tradition must be restored. 
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Another lesson we may learn from this book is the piety and 
humility of the donors in erecting and decorating the Cretan churches: 
their names are recorded humbly, on remote and rather hidden places, 
and not, of course, as some donors of today in America who have 
their names inscribed in the most conspicuous places, even on the dome 
with the same lettering in size and style as that of the Holy Name of 
God, the Pantocrator! Such arrogance is altogether antagonistic to 
the spirit of Christian Orthodox piety and humility — and it must be 
checked and discontinued also by the Church authorities in America. 


Before closing this review the following observation is necessary: 
Misprints are frequent, thus marring the book’s appearance; and the 
hundred-and-three pages of illustrations are not exemplary in clearness 
and exactitude, since, of course, many of the wall-paintings are not 
preserved in good condition today, or perhaps because — and this is 
more probable — of poor photography and printing. Also the lack of 
colored pictures deprive the reader of enjoying and appreciating the 
vivid colors of the Cretan wall-paintings. Nevertheless, even as they 
appear somewhat deficient, the one-hundred-and-three pages of pictures 
greatly enhance the importance of this book, which is a mature fruit 
of erudition, love and research in the field of Byzantine art in Crete. 


And as a last thought: Knowing the richness, variety, and vitality 
of Byzantine art in Crete, one may not be amazed that a painter of 
the caliber of Domenicos Theotocopoulos — El Greco— came from 
there, and had, most probably, made his first attempts at painting in 
Crete before leaving the island and going abroad to his destiny of 
greatness. 


Costas M. Proussis 


Very Rev. GEORGES FLOROVSKY, “Orthodox Ecumenism in the 
19th Century,” St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly. New York: St. 
Vladimir's Orthodox Theological Seminary, Spring-Summer, 1956. 
Pp. 56. 


The work at hand is a fifty-three page essay that is the only article 
in this issue of the Quarterly. Consisting of 12 sections, the article out- 
lines the major relationships and contacts, official and unofficial, of 
the Orthodox Church with various representatives of other Christian 
Communions, beginning with the dawn of the 19th century and tracing 
the history of these ecumenical contacts to the second decade of our 
own century. 


The author begins his historical review of the subject with the 
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pietistic Emperor of Russia reigning at the turn of the century, Alex- 
ander I. He was responsible for the establishment of the Russian 
Bible Society in 1812, an organization under the leadership of “Eastern 
Orthodox, Armenian, and even the Roman Catholic and Uniate Metro- 
politans, as vice-presidents and directors. The attempt ended in failure 
in 1826. In the second section the author presents the theological 
thought on the ecumenical question of the profound Philaret, Metro- 
politan of Moscow. This consists of an examination of Philaret’s 
Conversation of a seeker and a believer concerning the truth of the 
Eastern Graeco-Russian Church, a work published in 1832 after his 
ascendancy to the position of Metropolitan of Moscow. The author's 
ecclesiology is conciliatory, and highly subject to the Protestant doc- 
trine of the “invisible Church,” an approach subject to much criticism 
from some Orthodox sources. His approach, though, was incomplete. 


“He spoke of one aspect of unity only, namely, unity in doctrine. He 
did not say much of the Church order.” 


In the third section, the second quarter of the 19th century is 
quickly reviewed to show the renewed interest in ecclesiology in all 
portions of the Christian world at that time. Molher, the German 
Roman Catholic, Khomiakov the Russian nobleman-theologian, Cardi- 
nal Newman, then of the Oxford Movement in the Church of England, 
as well as William Palmer’s writings were examples of the forces of 
the nascent ecumenical movement. 


The early recognition of the position of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church in the emerging ecumenical picture by the Tractarians, espe- 
cially in the writings of Pusey, as well as personal contact by certain 
Anglicans with the Orthodox world, constitutes the subject matter of 
the fourth section. This is followed by a section on William Palmer, 
a man whose writings and activities were perhaps largely responsible 
for the crystallization of the approach of the Orthodox Church to the 
whole ecumenical situation. It was he, in a rather bizarre manner, 
who raised, in his own person, the question of the Orthodox position 
before other Communions. Confronted with his claims and views pre- 
sented in person in the heart of Russian Orthodoxy, a definite answer 
was made: a willingness for discussion and yet a firm stand on the 
part of the official Church to its historical autonomy. 


Section six deals with the writings of Alexei Khomiakov, “The 
Church is One.” Antithetical in views to Philaret, Khomiakov man- 
ages to present a conservative ecclesiology in modern, almost existen- 
tial, terminology. He presented the fundamental patristic approach 
in a new guise. 
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Temporary and unfruitful contacts between Anglicans and Eastern 
Orthodox about the middle of the 19th century comprise the contents 
of the seventh section. The scene shifts to the New World in section 
eight where the initiative for further ecumenical contacts was taken 
by the Episcopal Church in the United States. The importance of this 
phase lay in the fact that the initiative was no longer in the hands of 
individuals, but had progressed to the synodical level. The formation 
of a “Russo-Greek Committee” by the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church in 1862 was the precursor of several official acts by 
the American Church. A while later, in 1869, the conversations of 
Archbishop Alexander Lycurgos with the Anglicans took place during 
his visits to London. The formation of an Orthodox opinion regarding 
the Old Catholics as well as the influential writings of Dr. Joseph 
Overbrook (Orthodoxy of the Western Rite) are discussed in sections 
nine and ten. The theme of the eleventh section is the Official Con- 
tacts between Anglicans and Orthodox during the eighties and nineties, 
the high points of which were the resolutions adopted by the Third 
and Fourth Lambeth Conferences; the invitation of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch Joachim III, which was extended to “all Autocephalous 
Orthodox Churches to express their opinion and relations with other 
Christian bodies,” in 1902; and the pronouncements of the Russian 
Synod in 1904 on the Book of Common Prayer. 


The twelfth and final section deals with the differences in approach 
not only amongst the Communions, but also those within the Orthodox 
Church. The latter situation consists on the one hand, of a basically 
closed, conservative approach, exemplified by the writings of Anthony, 
Archbishop of Kharkov, and on the other, of an extremely liberal and 
hazy approach exemplified in its extreme by Vladimir Soloviev. The 
last section is of theological significance, bringing clearly into light 
the inherent problems of the Orthodox participation in the Ecumeni- 
cal movement. 


Rev. Florovsky has performed a great service for the English- 
speaking theological world in bringing to us the understanding of the 
truly prodigious theological mind which is his. We stand in admira- 
tion of the extent of his sources and his rare ability to write clearly 
even as he uses these sources to their full advantage. Scholars as well 
as interested lay readers have much to gain from reading this essay. 


Rev. STANLEY S. HARAKAS 
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SOPHIE KOULOMZIN, The Orthodox Christian Church Through 
the Ages. New York: Metropolitan Council Publications Com- 
mittee, Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of America, 
1956. Pp. 239. Illustrated. 


Those who have had the opportunity of observing Mrs. Sophie 
Koulomzin’s work know of her genuine devotion to and fervent in- 
terest in the progress of the Orthodox Church and especially her spe- 
cialized interest in religious education. Her recent book, The Orthodox 
Christian Church Through the Ages, is a work that grew out of a 
desire to provide the advanced teen-ager with an interesting and mature 
textbook. In her Preface, Mrs. Koulomzin makes it clear that she has 
the American high-schooler in mind and consequently she is meticulous 
in her efforts to present the history of the Orthodox Church in such a 
way as it will fit in successfully with the educational background of 
the American student. The first goal of the authoress in her own 
words was to “present the material against a background of general 
history as our students learn it at high school, thus giving them a 
realistic sense of perspective for the historic life and growth of the 
Church.” The second was “to present with this general historic frame- 
work a few great personalities in such a way as to make them indi- 
vidually become alive, rather than mention briefly a far bigger number 
of historic figures.” Her third aim she describes in the following 
words: “... in presenting the issues met by the Church in the course 
of centuries it seemed important to me to make the students feel that 
these issues are still alive today.’ Needless to say, Mrs. Koulomzin 
has very admirably accomplished her aims. 


Even though this book its subtitled, The Advanced Sunday School 
Series for Teen-Agers and is consequently divided into thirty-one 
carefully constructed and richly illustrated lessons with Suggested Class 
Work, Questions for Review, and a Bibliography at the end of each 
lesson, it is the firm conviction of this reviewer that the book can be 
fruitfully used by adults as well as young people who want a systematic 
review of some of the highlights of Orthodox Church history, it must 
be conceded, from the Russian Orthodox point of view. The first part 
of the book deals with an account of the history of the Christian 
Church from its origins down to the separation of the Eastern and 
Western Churches (pp. 9-132), including a brief survey of the his- 
torical background before the advent of Christianity. 


This book will be of particular interest to non-Russian Orthodox 
readers as a general introduction to Russian Orthodoxy, inasmuch as 
a good portion of the text (pp. 133-237) is generally concerned with 
a history of the Russian Orthodox Church both in Russia and else- 
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where, including, pertinently enough, the United States. In an age 
in which anything about Russia and the Russians anywhere is news, 
this textbook can provide valuable insights into the history of the 
living Russian Orthodox Church and its problems — problems with 
which the Orthodox Christian Church has always been confronted, 
yet has managed to survive. The intensely difficult circumstances under 
which the Russian Orthodox Church has had to operate in the past and 
even more so since the communist domination of Russia and practically 
the whole of Eastern Europe, where millions of Orthodox people have 
had to struggle desperately and heroically to preserve their Orthodox 
Faith, are clearly outlined by the authoress. Mrs. Koulomzin is honest 
in her presentation of the extremely difficult problems that the Ortho- 
dox Church is facing, but she nevertheless exhibits a keen underlying 
faith throughout her book. Just as the Orthodox Christian Church has 
met and surmounted all obstacles, no matter how impossible they may 
have seemed in the past or how insuperable they may seem in the 
present age of Russian sputniks, there remains the abiding Faith of 
Christian Orthodoxy which has throughout the ages preserved unde- 
filed the spiritual treasures of the Orthodox Christian Church, and 
it is the basic thesis of this book that the Orthodox Christian Church 
will survive the present crises. 


Though not a scholarly work (which it is expressly not meant to 
be), The Orthodox Christian Church Through the Ages is a clearly 
written textbook of the history of the Orthodox Christian Church from 
the Russian Orthodox point of view. Orthodox religious educators 
would do well to consider the value of this textbook for use in ad- 
vanced Sunday School classes and religious education classes. There 
are very few typographical errors in this book. More could have been 
said about Mount Athos, the major center of Orthodox monasticism, 
the Crusades and the Eastern Church, and the very important réle of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople. There are a few facts 
that could stand clarification, but generally speaking the book is highly 
adequate as a textbook, though individual national Orthodox jurisdic- 
tions could well wish to utilize material about their own national 
Churches in place of the material on the Russian Church, or else the 
individual teacher could supplement the Russian material with material 
about his own national jurisdiction. Finally, this book points to the 
need for an Orthodox textbook that will cut across national lines or 
else include representative material about a// national Orthodox 
jurisdictions. 


JOHN E. REXINE 
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D. PANAGOPOULOS, The Antidote for Death. Athens, Greece: 
H. Pergamales Publishing House, 1957. Pp. 126. 


In this brief but vitally important work, which is most appropri- 
ately titled, The Antidote for Death, the author, Mr. D. Panagopoulos, 
a layman, treats a theme which at one time or another has been a 
topic of debate for every Orthodox Christian believer. Recently, how- 
ever, because of man’s ever increasing tendency in taking things for 
granted, including religion, and pursuing convenience rather than 
obligation, be it moral, religious or other, this theme has become, 
more than ever before, a point of embarrassment for every conscien- 
tious Orthodox clergyman and communicant of the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. 


There has always been doubt in the minds of most partakers of 
this most Holy Sacrament as to the frequency with which one should 
come forth and partake of its life-giving powers. Some believers were 
of the opinion that once a year was adequate because of the tremendous 
power which is contained in it. Others thought that twice a year would 
suffice, and that frequent Communion was reserved for the clergy. 
And still others varied in opinions from once in a lifetime to as often 
as one pleases. 


It was this confusing and somewhat frustrating problem, as he 
mentions in his book, which motivated the author in writing this brief 
work. Undoubtedly, as is evident from some of the encyclicals of 
Patriarchs and Bishops which he quotes, this gradual rise of confusion 
and superstition which presently grips the communicants, and unfor- 
tunately even some clergymen, is a result of the long period of en- 
slavement and persecution of Orthodox Christians under the Ottoman 
Empire, when books were destroyed and clergymen and laity were 
unable to be given proper instruction. 


The author, however, does not offer a bibliography, which undoubt- 
edly would have been of great assistance and benefit to the reader. 
Nevertheless, he supports each of his arguments with an adequate 
amount of irrefutable Scriptural passages. He quotes the Church 
Fathers, the Liturgical books, the Apostolic Canons, the canons of the 
Ecumenical and Local Synods, as well as the encyclicals of great 
Patriarchs and Bishops. To be sure, based on the above mentioned 
sources, the author proves very rigidly and convincingly the vital neces- 
sity for every Christian believer to come into frequent communion 
with our Lord Jesus Christ through the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist. 
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Having presented to the reader the benefits of the Sacrament, the 
author stresses the necessity of frequent Communion by presenting a 
parallelism of the spiritual and material needs of man. He points 
out, that as a man cannot live unless he nourishes his body frequently 
and regularly, likewise, he cannot sustain his spiritual life unless he 
regularly receives Holy Communion, by which the Giver of Life 
enlivens the soul. 


He further quotes such passages from Liturgical Prayers and writ- 
ings of the Church Fathers which very explicitly state that the Divine 
Liturgy is not celebrated for the benefit of the priest alone, nor is the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion performed in order that the priest 
alone may partake, but rather in order that all the faithful may come 
forth each time the Sacrament is performed, and by partaking of it, 
be joined with their Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To stress further 
this point, he quotes from St. John Chrysostom’s works and the Divine 
Liturgy itself. The author recommends, as a means of preparation for 
every communicant, fasting and confession. As a matter of fact, every 
confessor-priest recommends the same thing, though in practice there 
is a difference in the extension of fasting. This depends naturally on 
the spiritual status of the communicant. 


Indeed, in this brief but concise book, the author has presented a 
well developed thesis on the absolute necessity of frequent Com- 
munion for every Orthodox Christian. He refutes each and every 
superstition that tends to replace the authority of the Scriptures and 
the Holy Canons of the Church. This handbook, written in a flowing 
Greek language, certainly fulfills a great need for the Orthodox be- 
liever, and should constitute a constant and inseparable guide and 
companion for both the clergy and laity. The author undoubtedly has 
in mind the needs of the faithful in Greece. Nevertheless, his recom- 
mendations are easily applied to the Orthodox faithful in America. 
As a a book Antidote for Death is an absolute necessity for all Ortho- 
dox Christian believers, particularly for the clergy, in whose hands is 
entrusted the administration of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, 
by which the members of the body of Christ are sustained. 


STEVE THEOPHILOS 


THE Very Rev. JEROME COTSONIS, The Position of Laymen in 
the Ecclesiastical Organization (According to the Canon Law of 
the Orthodox Eastern Church). Athens, 1956. Pp. 69. 


Father Jerome Cotsonis is one of the most eminent clergymen of 
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the Orthodox Church of Greece. He is well known as the chaplain of 
the Royal Palace in Athens and as an associate member of the “Zoe” 
Christian movement in his country. Recent theological publications 
of Father Cotsonis have proved that he is also a prolific writer and 
a brilliant theologian. His books concerning “intercommunio,” from 
the Orthodox point-of-view, and the problem of «Oixovopia» (dispen- 
sation) are two characteristic examples. In addition, his work concern- 
ing the position of laymen in the ecclesiastical organization is a posi- 
tive and courageous contribution to the Orthodox and non-Orthodox 
Canon Law. 


The author bases his work on the sound premise that all the mem- 
bers of the Church are holy and of the same “honor” (ioétywa) in the 
eyes of God. The Church consists of all those who have been baptized 
and who work together for the realization of the purposes of the 
Church. Consequently, the author concludes that the division of the 
members of the Church into two orders, that is, clergy and laity, is 
not a difference of substance but a liturgical one. This is, of course, 
the traditionally accepted theory and practice of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, though one might observe that the emphasis only on the litur- 
gical framework of the clergy could eliminate, at least technically, their 
other duties which are not of a liturgical significance, in the strict sense 
of the word. Father Cotsonis frankly points out the fact that the 
relation of clergy and laity in the Church has not been sufficiently 
defined until now; nevertheless, basing himself on the concrete canoni- 
cal material, he attempts to show two important points: first, the basic 
canonical provisions of the Eastern Orthodox Church through which 
the position of laity is theoretically defined; and secondly, the practi- 
cal application of these provisions in the past as well as in the present. 


The author, of course, accepts the distinction existing between 
clergy and laity after the ordination of the former. Moreover, he em- 
phasizes the respect due the clergy, respect which is canonically estab- 
lished and which is beyond any doubt. But this does not provide any 
misunderstanding concerning the authority of the Bishop, for example. 
In other words, no canons or provisions suggest that the Bishop is an 
arbitrary authority in the Church, acting and deciding according to 
his own personal will. The Bishop, however, belongs to the wholeness 
of the Body of the Church and he must act not separately from Her, 
but according to Her laws. Besides, for Father Cotsonis, the main dis- 
tinction between clergy and laity resides not primarily in authority 
but in the degree of diakania (service). That is to say, the clergy have 
the inevitable duty to serve the laity; in fact they should sacrifice their 
lives for their flocks (John 10:11). 
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The author then examines the exact position of the laity in the 
liturgical life of the Church and concludes that the laymen, too, par- 
ticipate in the worship of the Church in an active way, or at least this 
was the early practice which should be continued. Father Cotsonis 
brings up also the problem of the participation of laymen in the elec- 
tion of the clergy, though he does not enter into a thorough study of 
the primary sources, a necessary step, we think, in order to define with 
more historical precision the exact réle which the laity played in the 
election of the clergy in the primitive and early periods of the history 
of the Church. It is unfortunate that the concentration of the author’s 
attempt only on the canonical material does not provide a thorough 
investigation of the whole subject. Also, he does not answer as to the 
exact way in which the laity participated in the election of the clergy 
in the early Church. 


On the other hand, the author aptly stresses the significance of the 
participation of the laymen in the Ecumenical Councils, although this 
participation did not permit the right of vote (as well as the tremendous 
impact of the communal voice upon the practical application of the 
decisions of the Ecumenical Councils). In other words, he considers 
of great significance the fact that without the support of the laity the 
decisions of the Councils could not prevail in the Church. Further- 
more, Father Cotsonis finds that the participation of laymen in the 
ecclesiastical courts is not against the practice of the past. Then, he 
notes rather sadly, that in Greece today laymen are neglected in the 
process of election of their clergy, though he recognizes that laymen 
still hold certain key positions in the administrative and financial affairs 
of the Church, as well as in the theological schools and seminaries, 
and in preaching. 


In concluding his work, he warns his fellow Orthodox that today 
the Church tends to stress the authority of the clergy over the laymen. 
This could lead to a permanent alteration of the spirit of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. For, only a close interaction between the clergy 
and the laity accords with the spirit of the Orthodox Church, as Milash, 
the able Orthodox canonist has brilliantly pointed out. Besides, the 
famous encyclical letter of the Orthodox Patriarchs of May, 1848, 
answering the encyclical of Pope Pius IX, proclaimed clearly that ‘‘the 
guardian of Orthodoxy is the body of the Church, that is to say, the 
people itself.” 


Certainly, Father Cotsonis has not exhausted the subject. He has 
rather provided some major points and stimulating facts for further 
research and study. One may add here that the author's style of writ- 
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ing and approach move within the self-imposed limits of his subject 
with the ease of a true scholar and the calmness of a man who searches 
only for the truth. 


GeorcE S. BEBIS 


DEMETRIOS TSAKONAS, Christian Sociology and Hellenism. Ath- 
ens, 1954. Pp. 208. 


We have before us a book which in no sense can be called system- 
atic or formal. Rather than a systematic, organized discussion, the 
author provides us with an existential experience of the >roblems he 
faces. He does not enunciate his basic principles in a tourmal state- 
ment; he does not attack problems as rational propositions, but as errors 
in the lives of men; his solutions are out of individual situations and 
not out of rational, syllogistic processes. The book is an expression of 
experience rather than a lucid, systematic treatise. 


The author’s work palpitates with life, but it leaves the reader 
confused at times. At its core and foundation there is rich and pro- 
found meaning. The book is loosely divided into three parts: Christian 
Socialism; Christian Socialism and Hellenism; and Ecclesiastical Pol- 
itics. Part One consists of an essay directed to the students of Theology 
at the Patriarchal Theological School of Halki, in Constantinople, in 
which the author indicates an ideal for human conduct not necessarily 
limited to Theological School students, the Religiously Spiritual Man. 
He uses this ideal as a starting point for a loose delineation of his social 
ideal, the Kowwé6iov or Commune. The Koivé6vv ideal is the meaning 
of Christian Socialism or Christian Social Ethics as we would say in 
this country. Part Two is, in reality, a critique of modern Greek 
Society in that it has failed to follow the Kowé6vov ideal of its Byzan- 
tine precursor. This is done through a critical evaluation of various 
writers of modern Greece, including men such as Papadiamantis, Dra- 
goumis, Kalvos, etc. Here and there, restatements of the Christian 
social ideal re-appear. Hidden amongst the almost poetic expressions 
which make up the literary character of the volume are found ration- 
ally stated positions which crystallize themselves, as the book proceeds, 
into definite concepts, some of which I shall seek to describe in brief 
below. The last part consists of three “‘notes,” resulting from a visit 
to the Vatican. They constitute the weakest part of the book. Though 
interesting, they have but slight, if any, bearing on the main theme of 
the book. 
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Just as theories must be filtered out of the experience of life and 
formulated in logical phrases, so the basic propositions of Professor 
Tsakonas’ Christian Sociology and Hellenism must be filtered out of 
the experiences which are the essays in this book. Such propositions 
are three in number: (1) The Spiritual Man, (2) The Byzantine Com- 
munal Ideal, (3) Modern Hellenism and the Byzantine Communal 
Ideal. 


The truly “Spiritual Man,” the man with reflective powers, above 
and beyond those of the masses, is a man of tragedy because he is 
moved by two antithetical motives. On the one hand, far from being 
individually self-centered, he senses a deep responsibility for the wel- 
fare of his fellow man, that is, he is moved by love. Parallel, though, 
to this deep concern for the benefit and welfare of his fellow man is 
the tragic realization that in order to express his love, he must fight 
and seek to destroy the subjectivism and imperfection of his fellow 
man. “He wages war against men, because he loves man. The free 
personality rises up with its titanic will against status guo, forms and 
conditions not from any other cause, but from love for man.” This is 
the “‘tragic antiphatic role” of the spiritual man. Up to this point the 
author has spoken of the spiritual man, not in the religious sense but 
in the cultural sense. The ‘Spiritual Man” in reference up to this point 
is the man who is reflective, able to judge events objectively, who is a 
“free personality,” not slave-bound by custom. And certainly these, 
the philosophers of life, are in a select position in life. But the author 
sees a deeper, more profound person in the ““Theologizing Spiritual 
Man” (6 OcdoyHv Ivevpatixds “Avdownos). 


When the “Spiritual Man” enters the field of Theology his tragedy 
becomes deeper for he sees the imperfection of man over-shadowed by 
the absolute perfection of God. His task is to criticize “social injustice” 
and to reform life in imitation of the metaphysical perfection which 
he knows through his Theology. In spite of the manifest impossibility 
of his task, he spends himself completely for the salvation of his fel- 
low man. In the process he becomes an ascetic, not separated from 
society but an ascetic within it. The tragedy of the ‘“Theologizing Spir- 
itual Man,” thus, is doubly profound and demanding. 


In discussing the differences between these two forms of the spir- 
itual man, the author makes an excellent differentiation between Phi- 
losophy (the domain of the “spiritual man”) and Religion (the domain 
of the “theologizing spiritual man”). For Tsakonas “Philosophy seeks 
to understand reality with human reason, while Religion captures real- 
ity with the divine word.” This indicates the profundity of the task 
It is Tsakonas’ apparent hope 


of the “Theologizing Spiritual Man. 
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that many persons will identify themselves with this role and will be 
the foundation for a new society. 


The communal ideal as once expressed in Byzantine Civilization is 
Professor Tsakonas’ criterion and ideal for an ideal society. The de- 
veloping “spiritual man” forms as the social consequence of his activi- 
ties the ““Community.”” The Community is confined to the human and 
worldly realm. Its goal reaches only the point of specialization for the 
good of the present whole. It leads, in other words, to the unity found 
in individual, esoterically unrelated specialized activity, working for 
a social whole. 


On the contrary, the Byzantine ideal is characterized by the term 
Kowd6iov, which may be roughly translated “Commune” (not Ceno- 
bite, in this instance, because of its narrowly monastic connotations). 
The “Commune” (Kowd6vov) realizes the true brotherhood of men re- 
gardless of specialization, because it places the whole temporal realm 
under the continuing immanent influence of the Absolute Metaphysical 
reality. The Ideal of the Commune (Kowvé6vov), as realized in the By- 
zantine Civilization, had as its basis the religious reverence before the 
Absolute. This led to ‘‘a brotherhood of Christian souls, not worldly 
freedom, but respect amongst them and toward their Tradition.” 


Evidently, this is a condemnation of western /aissez faire, bourgeois 
specialization, and an attempt to revive (even for Greece) a form of 
the close interdependence of a non-industrial society in an industrial 
era. The author is fully aware that such a goal is not realized by the 
mere transference of forms and customs of another age to the present 
age. The wisdom of the Byzantine Social System is to be found crys- 
tallized in its Tradition. But Tradition must not remain an historic form 
to be blindly copied by succeeding generations. Tsakonas is realistic 
here. He writes, “I believe, though, that Tradition should be active, 
should be in a condition of continuous renewal, continuous application 
to the given facts of each real situation. With this is related the duty 
... to make contemporary the cloak of our thought, to renew the form 
with which it is expressed.” 


All of these concepts, especially that of the Byzantine Communal 
social ideal, form the crux of his criticism of his contemporary Greek 
society. As a sociologist (he is Professor of Christian Sociology at the 
Russian Orthodox Theological Institute of Paris), he indicates his par- 
tiality for the Communal Ideal of Byzantine Society, and as a critic he 
bemoans the lack of that ideal in modern Greek society. 


The author subjects the writings of nine modern Greek authors, who 
apparently to him are representative of modern day Hellenic society, 
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to searching critical evaluation. Alexander Papadiamantis, Pericles 
Giannopoulos, Ion Dragoumis, and Photis Politis are a few of the 
authors who become subject to his criticism. In so far as they under- 
stand and contribute to the development of a new appreciation of the 
Ideal of the Byzantine Communal Society, the author praises and sup- 
ports their work. In so much as they do not, they are subject to the 
author's disapproval. Being unfamiliar with the authors under scrutiny 
is no great handicap to the reader since the basic position is always — 
even if only very briefly — outlined. The reader, with profit, might 
read the chapter entiled “The Capture [of Constantinople} and Youth” 
before he begins reading the second section. Here the reader will find 
a classification of the various modern Greek tendencies away from the 
Communal ideal. 


In appreciation, it must be said that, though not a systematic text- 
book, the book is a fine and rounded exposition of a basic theory for 
the field of social ethics, peculiar to and expressive of the thought, 
tradition, and approach of the Eastern Orthodox Church. The social 
ideal of persons so closely associated in society — that close-knit broth- 
erhood is its result, and not specialized individuality — is the key to the 
book. The Culture of Byzantium, with its theological and religious 
foundations, symbolized this ‘“‘marmonizing of Obedience with Free- 
dom, Justice with Power, and Wisdom with Heroism.” 


Tsakonas acts as a prophet for Greek Orthodox social ethics, giving 
it a basic approach and ideal. But as will all prophets, after the mes- 
sage has been enunciated much is left to be done. We should like to 
see in the future a systematic delineation of the ideal: a realistic appli- 
cation to the problems of our age, a practical application of workable 
solutions to an industrial age. 


Rev. STANLEY S. HARAKAS 


ARCHIMANDRITE SERAPHIM PAPACOSTAS, Repentance. Athens, 
Greece: The “Zoe” Brotherhood of Theologians, 1958. 


Those who have come to appreciate the publications of the “Zoe” 
Brotherhood of Theologians, and in particular, the many works of 
its past Father Superior, the Very Reverend Archimandrite Seraphim 
Papacostas, will welcome this first translation of his most popular book 
in the English language. Since its institution, the “Zoe” Brotherhood 
has been the leading center of the spiritual revival among the faithful 
in the Church of Greece. The Brotherhood has excelled in writing and 
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preaching in which the author of this book has exhibited preéminence, 
having written extensive exegetical works on the Gospels, the Liturgy, 
as well as articles concerning the practical aspects of the Christian life. 
Until his death in 1954, Father Seraphim gained prominence as the 
preacher of the Cathedral of Athens. The present English translation 
is taken from the twelfth edition of the original in the Greek, <‘H 
Metavowo». 


The style and language of the author are designed to strike at the 
heart of the hardened sinner, and to awaken a desire for sincere re- 

tance and confession among indifferent Church members. Through- 
out the book abundant references and quotations from the Holy 
Scriptures and Church Fathers are pointedly utilized, serving to con- 
vince the reader of the importance of this Holy Sacrament in the 
Christian life. 


The author interprets the Sacrament from its two principal parts, 
repentance and confession. Repentance is discussed with all of its 
necessary implications, for example, the necessity and need of true re- 
pentance and the characteristics and signs of genuine contrition. The 
natural consequence of sincere penance leads to confession, upon which 
a thorough discourse is made on its institution by our Lord, together 
with the importance of the Sacrament in the Church’s teaching. The 
section devoted to the practical aspects of Confession will be of espe- 
cial value in correcting the many misconceptions current in the Church 
on the frequency of Confession, to whom to confess, and the proper 
manner of making a good confession. The writer closes with an ex- 
position on the fruits and benefits of repentance and confession in the 
life of sanctification. 


This paperback edition of the book will serve as a manual for both 
the clergy and laity of the Orthodox Church in America and in par- 
ticular for those who find themselves more at ease in the English 
language. Where this monograph is used it will undoubtedly be a 
factor in lifting the level of spiritual life and arousing sincere con- 
viction among the Christian people. To this end this volume will serve 
as a source of inspiration and conviction. 


ATHANASIOS F. S. EMMERT 











CHRONICLE OF THE HOLY CROSS ORTHODOX 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


MATRICULATION AND RASSOPHORIA: 


The Service of Investiture and Matriculation was held on October 20, 1957, 
at the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School Chapel, with a large attendance 
of friends, visitors, and dignitaries. Among distinguished guests taking part 
in the academic procession and exercises were Dr. Horton, Dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School; Dr. Davey of Yale University, Dr. Cameron of Boston Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Meriano of the New England School of Pharmacy. 


The Very Rev. Dean Timothy Andrews, Registrar, made the roll call of new 
students, as follows: John Angelis, Stephen Avramides, Peter Costarakis, James 
Couchell, James Dogias, Athanasios Emmert, Peter Linos, Constantine Massoud, 
Constantine Moraitis, John Palios, Andrew Pander, George Pantelis, Gerasimos 
Rassias, Sarantos Serviou, James Simeonides, Basil Spyropoulos, Leon Stamus, 
John Stergiades, Peter Venoutsos. 


The matriculating students were: John Chronopoulos, Evangelos Georgiades, 
George Kalantzis, Demetrios Karalexis, Alexander Leondis, Byron Papanicolaou, 
John Poulos. The order of preachers was conferred on Peter Balam, Rev. George 
Karahalios, Rev. Spyridon Kezios, John Liadis, Angelos Phillips, Charles 
Sarellis, Dionysios Sfikas, Charles Simonis, Robert Stephanopoulos, Steve 
Theophilos, Mania Veronis, and Harry Voulopos. 


In delivering the main addresses in English and Ancient Greek, respectively, 
Bishop Athenagoras, Dean of the Theological School, spoke on “The Meaning 
of Investiture,” and Professor George Liacopoulos, Chairman of the College 
Division of the Theological School, spoke on “Piety in Greek Thought,” both 
of which are presented in full below: 


THE MEANING OF INVESTITURE 


In the life of the Holy Cross Theological School, this academic service of dedication 
is an event of real expectancy. Our Seminarians eagerly look to the coming of this 
symbolic event, for it speaks to their souls and brings them face to face with the meaning 
of their spiritual preoccupation and duty. In the symbolism of their investiture, these 
future preachers of the Word of God see for the first time the sacrificial spirit which they 
must employ with loving care and devotion in their ministry and work. 


Symbolism, of course, is an expression of universal truth, and is characteristic of our 
human ability to understand and seek and to achieve a higher meaning of life. And 
symbols are the ascending steps to their lofty goal. 


Since the dawn of the Christian Era, the Church has adopted and utilized symbolism 
in order to convey to Her faithful the meaning of Her existence and doctrines. Today, in 
the symbolic service of investiture, we witness the dedication of these young men, who 
saw the light and came here to prepare themselves in the discipline of study and prayer 
in order to become workers in the field of Christ, successors of the Apostles and preachers 
and priests of the Church. 


Saint John the Theologian refers to ‘““The true light which ‘lighteth every man who 
cometh into the world.’” Yet it is exactly here that the great challenge rests for each 
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of these preachers of the Orthodox Church. For the sad fact remains, that all too often 
in the modern period of fear and anxiety, countless people grope for the real meaning of 
existence. For them the “true light” barely flickers, and in some cases is even extin- 
guished. Today, these young preachers of the world accept a great responsibility, and 
they dare the challenge. Fortifed by their possession of cogia, émompn, yvaoicg and 
above all by &ya&rm, they address themselves humbly to the task of leading mortals, who 
have somehow or other faltered and who have fallen by the wayside, along what one of 


our poets calls “the long and rough and steep road” . . . but one that starts with man 
and reaches God. 
957, As Orthodox Preachers, these young men will interpret the Orthodox Theology of the 
lance One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ. They will seek to inculcate in 


part others the high conduct, ethics, beauty and thought of Christian Hellenism and Tradition 
wend \ in which is inherent the spirit that makes man free, the spirit of the indwelling God. 
t Heraclitus once said that “Knowledge of many things does not educate the mind” (a¢ 

Uni- apa troAupaGin vor ob SiSdoKe1). These Orthodox Preachers are especially cognizant 
of the relevance of this thought to the present day and age when scientism and materialism 

are deified and man looks upon himself as comparable to God. Their aim, consequently, 


| 
new | is to make man aware of the supreme significance of Christian love and humility before 
seis | all things. 
soud, 


‘ St. Clement of Alexandria at the famous Catechetical School sought to teach and 
LM.0s discipline the perfect and enlightened Christians according to the three stages of training, 


mus, | Purification (x&@apoic), Initiation (winoig or Kathxnorc), and Vision (érorrtefa). 
Thus in his exhortations he shows how Christians are purged of heathen error. In his 
Tutor—The Paedagogue, he shows how they are initiated into the Mysteries of Christian 
ades belief and in the Miscellanies he portrays those who are admitted to the contemplation 
Soom of the Eternal God. 
eorge These too are the major tasks of the Orthodox Preachers of the Word of God. In 
varles their work and mission as pastors and priests, they will seek to bring man closer to God 
Steve and God closer to man. Today’s service is one of investiture, yet it is also one of affirma- 
tion on the part of these young men. They know and they see “‘the true light” and they 
will help others to do the same. They comprehend the meaningfulness of purification 
_ y and vision. 
aning It is said of St. Dionysius the Areopagite that “he looked into the Face of God as the 
sllege eagle looks at the sun.” The Christian Orthodox feels that this is no unattainable reality. 
both Indeed, the lives of the Fathers and the Saints and the Martyrs vividly prove that man, 
created in the image of God, finds the true meaning of spiritual life only when he lives 
| righteously in holiness, at peace with God. Then only is he aware of the nothingness of 
the self and the omnipotence of God. 
} The Orthodox Preachers of the Word comprehend the verity of human existence and 
in their affirmation of this, they pledge themselves to the most sublime goal of all: The 
‘cation constant struggle of man to humble himself in order to be exalted and be with God. 
f this 
“these | H @EOZEBEIA TON EAAHNON 
h they (PIETY IN GREEK THOUGHT) 
of our Flapiav éri To CELVOV TOUTO Bra, Tva eftre, érri mH EmonL@ ™S “lep&c QeoAo- 
_ And yixns LxoAAs érretnpibi, Tov TPOON|KOVTa Adyov, ToOTO SE TH Siayvapn Too te Babi- 
vou &yiou huey ZxoAcpxou kat THs Trepi auTov TreTVUpEeNS ZuyKAntou Tav e\Aoyipav 
‘ kadnyntav kai évToA avTav yevopévyn TO A€yovTi, TPATOv pév avtoig émi TH TWD 
— THSE xapiv ol6a MiAdopover. 
1, who Tav xpovikdv &’ Spas dpiav tod Adyou Bpaxéwv Svtav, Ta évdvta por Scov Ta XOC 
prayer Kai Sik Bpaxéov évoyaoti Pntéov éoti, tauTa 6’ ovbév GAN’ A Wpeoyeyevnpévan wpa- 
eachers Eeig kai Epya. 
Ou Av GAG, THOSE OXOAIKAS éopTns ovens omrovSaiag te Kai d&rBoug TEipaco- 
n who pat byiv, @¢ olév 1’ got, Ta KUpIOTEPA TOv HEpav Tpocayayeiv, olotiow  Tav 
reach ‘EAAnvoov Quan éyewn@n, iKyacev, épeyaduvOn Kai éi tocodtov Oyw)iOn, 08’ oi 10d 


vod KAeivoi pUota: Kai oi SnpioupyiKoi Tav viv dvVOpatrav KaOnyepdvecs aTSiov 1d éav- 
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tdv dgeiAnua — ti yap Aéyw; ta 1 Oia — tpdc 1d “EAANviKdév GuvopOAoyoUC! TE 
Kal TOUTO «deIpeyyi HAiov év TH TOU vou oTEpEOpaTi» SiappnSnv trpoconpaivovory. 


*Axpi6nc te kai Baveia tis TOv “EAAnvev iotopiac yvaoig apev8ac paptupet 61 
7 Tav “EAAhvov yévoc olév te avbpwOrvat, Snpioupyfhoat kai peyoduvOnvar Kai thy 
oixoupévnv tracav 6154€a1 TH tiote: Kai TH Geoce6eig attod. Tav 5 mpwtevdévtav oi 
éxtrpetréotepoi te Kai ev5o€dtepo: Beooebeic éyévovto Fito: eipycdoavto oiAoTrévac. 
Ti BouAdpevor ofeo8e; Ov5Ev GAAO FH Thy Trpdc 1d Belov EvAGBeIav KatéxovTes Siknyv 
&5iaqp8dpou dSpync elo Exactos éxeivev Adyoisg te Kai Epyoic olocg 7’ Av émidei—ar ac 
1) Geooébeia efn Hyepav tréoNs a&pETIS Kai TravTds UwNAOD Kai KaAOU. 


TS Opnoxevovri & én’ tons edevbepia dvayKaia éotiv. ’AAnBdc 8’ eitreiv &Lqo- 
TEpA TaUTA — TH Bpnoxeiav Aéyo Kai Thy thevOepiav — Ta épeiopata éyéveto TOU 
yévous hwav Snpioupyodvtoc, xapic & outa 7 peyaAEiov TOU “EAAnviKod Yévoug 
ovxX Stas ~otai vontov. Oi orn Ys Tpdyovor wav e6iwoav Kai év OTiviolv TH 
auTav pt oe EéAapwav kaptroi, ta Sia tEegavnoav ob pdovov d&kapctou o1AoTO- 
viag GAA kai Texunpia éAeuBEpou BpnoKxevovtos Piou. 


‘H tepi tx cia Beparreia kaéothKev avth atm fh ovcia TOV tymAdv CoTHACEDV 
TOv hwEtépwv tratépov, éAcvBepia &’ ov Td GUOTHUa év © A Tdv Beiav éxdper dva- 
CAmois. “OBev ércUOepo: of rpotrc&topes dveSeiEavto ot pdvov év Aoyiopoic Kai o1A0- 
aooig, GAAG Kai E056Kipo: év Opnoxeia Gvbpec KartaAitrévtes TraOI TOG yéveot cei 
KAnpovopiayv tiv péBoSov 4 Hh ths Opnoxeiacg &Eia Kupodrai. 


Meta&d tod xpdévou Ste 6 pos éxpc&te: tod SiavoeioGai Kai 100 xpdovou THC Tod 
Adyou EmriKPATHOEWS Kai &rd THS PIAccOgIKAS &verroArs péxpt TAS Emrigaveiag TOU 
vou oi wétepor mrpdyovor E6aivov Be6aigg Bhyati pds CAtHOW TOU Beiou éc Tov cei 

Xpdvov. 


‘H_ adth év Opnoxeia eAevBEpa vdnoic dei gaivetai dd TOO "Egeciou miAocdqou 
“‘HpaxAeitou péxpic *| Tou Oeoddyou. *Exeivoc pév, ‘HpdxAeitoc, d&veryetai TH 
Ady@: <‘HpdKAeitos pév odv onoiv elvai wav Eraipetov abiaipetov, yevntov c&yévn- 
tov, Onvtdv &bd&vatov, Adyov aidva, twatépa vidv, Bedv Sixaiove. 


«Ox éuo00 GAAG Tod Adyou d&Kkovcavtac SépoAoyeiv copév éotiv év travta elvai.t 


‘O 5 16 EvayyéAiov cuyypawas *ladwns dcroScixvutai tov Adyov cecapKwpeé- 
vov kai irrootatikév év TH twetép~ Kupig kadeotaSta elvai: «’Ev d&pxi Av 6 Adyoc 
Pw 6 Aoves Av Tpdc tov Oedv, kai Oedc Av 6 Adyos. Odtos fv év d&px rpdc Tov 

v. 


Ti a&pa érrroBeikvuciv Hh ouvtuxia S11 NadAoc "AGAvnot Snunyopav éxGdecev He- 
TEPOUG Yew Topas «Bec Sapovertépouc>; « “AvbpeEs ” A®nvaior, Kare TaVTA OC Se1o1- 
Sai povertépouc buds Bewpd. Arepyxdpevoc yap Kai évabewpary ta of6copata opdv 
edpov Kai Bapov év © éweyéypamrro, *"Ayvaote O&@. “Ov odv a&yvooivtes evoc6eite, 
TOUTOV eyo KkatayyéAAw Spive.2 Mdawye 168’ drodeixvuow, olyat, St: 1d yévog évé- 
HEIVE TO HS evoe6eiac Bio KaTe Tre&vtTa Tov xpdvov. Maptupeitar S€ toto ovx Td 
TOU TrPOCOTUXOvTOSG, Umrd TOU BeoTrvevoTOU 5 Kai éBvav d&rrooTéAou, Sc «<oKedoc éKAo- 
Yio érrovopa eta. 


Tis “EAAnviKis WUXTS H Sénoic Tpdg Tov twayKpath Oedv évbeAexac é€e5ndovto 
év toig Bapois kai év Toic lepoic, tv xapa Kai év OAiweoiv, év Bprcp6oig Kai TroOnpa- 
ow, EvSerypa tis evyvwpoowwns Tis Beoce6bo0cg “EAAnviKiis wuxis. 


Oi “EAAnves, ™pd TravTdc peyaAou éyxeipnpatos Tod yévouc, peta 8épyns étripap- 
tUpovta: Tov Oedv Tav Trartépaov QUuTav, Srrws ) Gedtns TO éyxeipHyati _ EUVONCEIE, ace) 
TOAUNPaA Ogio KpaTivele Kai Ta &td TOD &yAvos yryvouEva SAGia Troijoeiev. 


‘H_ év AUAI&: Bucia *loryeveiacg Sixaias EpprOn bd tod peyaAou [xaite (Goethe) 
éxSnAdoa éxmpeTtas tov OpnoKeuTiKdv oguypdov Tov Thy wuxhv TOD ‘EAAnviKod 1GA- 
a. 


‘O Tpwikds, peta tadta, wéAEpos, Eros péyiotov tig 8’ “EAAnvixiis guAs Kai THS 
éy Evpatn oiAoAoyias Aaptrpiveta: id Tob d&veotrépou gwTds TOD CEVOU Saipoviou 


1 ‘HpaxAcitou drootr. (Mepi gdcews) 50. 
2 Kare “lacwny, A’., 1-2. 
BM pdEeig “Aroor., 1Z’., 22-24. 
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TroiKiAws dcrtopévou Tav Ttav Bvntav Trpcry UaTow. Kai yap éri TOv KomrviCévtov Ael- 
pave tH Tpoiac f Ths Umepycxou *AGnvac Gpxei eikov, cepv) Kai weyadoTpermc, 
6 5€ woAttAayKtos ‘OSuccEvs ov Toig peyiotoig Kivuvedpaow elke: o05é toic Bapéor 
w&Geo1, 5p yap obtos kata Thy THS Beac BovANoW avTH miotés cei dv. 


OU pty GAAa kai al S€ATO! THs iotopios TOU yévoug Hav BpiBoucr trapaderya- 
tav &p8c&oTou Page g HEiKiic &petis Kai vou émbBenvivtav, a> hyovpat, TOUS 
"EdAnvac dei év tH Sie Kai Snpooig Big év Beooebcic éxnpérres Cav, Spav kai 
peyaAoupyeiv. 


Ai eheBepar ‘EAAnvixai wodeig Kai toAiteiat (tavtéonpo: yap av) Kai oi 
autav Beopoi Kai voyor év Toic vapao HS Beocebeiac a&vabvovTai, Kaptroi Svrec THC 
TmrapaSdéceas HS OpnoKeiac, Kai dodAeuTo! pévouci Kai oe6acToi. «AuKolpyos tpe_e- 
o6utns 5n Ov Eypawe toc vopouc attoic KpntnGev dqixdpevoc. *ArroSeSnunxe: 5 
Tapa Tous Kprtac Sti fKkovev evvopaTté&touc Elva, Mivaos tod Aldc vopo8ethcavtToc 
éy avtoic», A€ye: 6 &pxaiog cuyypagetc.4 Tivec 5 d&vaxnpittovrar plota Tig TOU 
Beiou AatpEias Kai Tives Tis TroAITElacg HyéTat; Oi Beooe6béoTaTOI THv TOAITOV, THs 
yap 00; «Obtocs yap Shtrou 6 Oedc Trepi Ta ToIadTA TaOW avVOpatroIg TAaTPIOSG EENyN- 
ms év péo@ THS yas Eri TOO SuqaAOD KabhpEVOs EEnyeitai.5 


‘H dc16tng SE ES50€e ra&ons wdAEWs EvS0Fia peyiortn elvoi, SBev wdAEi¢ iSpvouvcw 
iep& KaAAITTpeTTH Kai ék OTIATTVOU papyEcpou TreTroinpéva, GpiAAdpEeva TH AeuKdTHTI 
™ AauTPa ofAai ToD SigpnAatodvtos Sick tod “EAAnviKod ovpavod HAiou Kai Toi 
mroAitaig Orob6&AAovta 16 Babitatov Eveov Ev te TrvedpaT: Kai aiobycel. 


‘H tipia “EAAa&s yh To1ovTtoig tayKdAois iepoic KaAAuvopévn dvégixta Kai &OG- 
vata Seiypara touTou trapéxe: Tapa mda&vta Tou travSapctopos xpdévou this TE OTU- 
yvns Babapdotntos Ta TAnyYaTa, ToUTO pév éti ths lepac a&xpacg tov Napbevdva, 
cepov kai &iSiov peiSiapa tTav Beoce6Gv ’ASnvaiav, todto 5& tév vadv THs TOU Oeod 
Logias, Thy tv Bulavtio Ki6atdv tTHS Xpiotiavixns Bpnoxeiac. 


Kai 64 Kai évacréAAouc oi “EAAnves tov dyxodn Xeinappov Tav &€ ’Aciac Bap- 
bapa &Sovtes tov traiava, iepav OpnoKeuTiKty Obi, tpiv i O bép éAevbepiac te 
kai traideiacg d&yav &pEnta. Kpatnoavtes 5€ tav Nepoadyv tipaow év toic paAiota 
TO Oeiov, Strep Hobn TH AayTPG vikn wapacyeBeion Toic “EAAnow. "Emi yevedc ev- 
opdcouva éAevOépia trepi tov Tod éAeuBepiou Aidc Bapdv bm’ avt&v teAodvTat. 


‘Hvixa Sé 16 yévog T&v “EAAnvav énnAGe tipwpdv tav doebA>o xAevacdvtTav Thy 
Tav Tratépwv Opnoxeiav kai TOv Be6nAwoavTav Ta lep& Kai Ta So1a aUTaV Kai Tapa 
tov Tpavixdv éviknoe thy &ynpe viknv btép tis traiSeiag Kata Tov Bapbdpev Tic 
’"Aciac eOvav,  wuxh avTav pds TO péya THS MaAAdBos iepdv étpctreto. 


*AréEavSpos 6 DiAittrou éyKAtjov thy ‘EAAGSa tr&ocav év TH otépvea atToo TpIG- 
Kooiag Erepwe travoTrAias cig THY tTav “EAAhvov MntpétroAw, TO Kod Tis ‘EAAGSoc¢ 
ere. T™Tpos KécpNOW THC Cwpdpou tod KaAAiotou iepod THs TroAIOUXoU 
"ABnvac. 


‘H pynpn 5€ tis trpcEews exeivncg Epeive Sic xiAicboc étav d&veEitnAos év TH wuxA 
Tav “EAAnvav. Bacideiog yap mpatoc & Maxedav, tf Kegadn ths éu@wyou Buva- 
oteiac, ExtrayAov viknoas Kata Sewdv troAepiav tod yévous viknv tTd&voTrAos Elo thy 
tav “ASnvav ’AxpdétroAiv d&veA8dov Kai eli mponyoupevosg Tav evoTtahdyv *ASnvaiav 
tonbav év TO “ATTIKA gati dvexdvtav Ta CUp6OAa Tis AaTpEiac THY Xpiotiavav 
Tapéotn éy Katavuxtiky Sofodoyia év TH iep@ Navayiacs ths ’"ASnvaiwticons. 


‘O attéc 5 BaciAetc, thv kata BouAydpav peyaAnv vikny abtod fhyoupevoc Kol- 
viv elvai TO 7’ &pxaig yéver Kai TO tov BuCavtiav “EAAnvav, xapiotnpia és éré- 
Necev Ev TH CETTT® iepd tHS TOU Oeod Logiac. 


‘H OpnoKeuTTiKh pévTor phew TOU weTEpou yévous ov HOvov nd8uve Tov TE TrOAE- 
wikdv Kari TOAITIKOV Biov avtod, EvBeov S€ troiy pete6GAAETO Eig TE Thy Troinow Kai 
™myv oihocogiav Kai T&AAa TOU NOyou eiSn. *Avedei€ato &é AupiKoug TOInTaS Kai Spa- 
patiKous, nBiKoUs 515a0xaAouc Kai iotopiKovc Kai Prytopac Kai KaAAITExvacg peya- 
Aouc. Tottav 5 ta Epya, cite peAtotayeic Obac¢ Tointdy cite ABiKa& SiSacKxcGAwv 
TapayyéAuata elite TEXVITOv KaAAIOTEUaTa Eite TO ExAGpTIOV, Oc émi Tay eltreiv, 


4 Aouxiavod, ’Ava&yaporcs, Keo. 39. 
5 MA&r. NodAit. o. 427. 
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trvedua ovSétrote 1} TOV dvOpatraw Kowwovia éreAdGeto Kai ovSétrote EmANOPOV av- 
Tv yevnoetat. 


* H && t&v ‘EAAnvev oiA0cogia tTHAIKaUTHY érmveyKev GAAOiWOIW Tis TOTE KOIVO- 
vias, Gote & kaivdg omrdpoc tis Geiag tod Xpiotov SiSacKaAiac ebpe thy yhv Trape- 
oxevaopévny pds TO atrepyaCecBai trAouciav BAdoTHy Te Kai KapTrod ouyKopidhy 
Kai Sixaiootvnv. Tottou & Evexa i) dp8& S0€aTovoa “EAAnviKh ’ExkAnoia tav 7pa- 
Tov xpovev *yedétTnoe Ta TOv ‘EAAHVav giAocogrhpata kai amedéEato ypantac cixé- 
vac Too te LwKpc&tous Kai Tod NAdtwvog avidpupévacs év toig tpovdoic Sikny iepdv 
Spoimpatov. 


Mixp@ &é Sotepov, d&kpaCovons tis Xpiotiavixiis GeoAoyias Kai AOiKijs, BaciAeioc 
6 Méyac, 6 Kopugaios Tis TeIa50g tay QwoTHPwV THS TpIONAiou OEdtNTOS, ov KaTO- 
KVNOE TH VEOAKIQ TH Xpiotiaviky Thy évSeAexH pEAETHV TOV apxaiov “EAAHvov troi- 
Nta@v Kai girocdgwv eionyeioBai Kai trrotiPecGai, Kaitep Kivduvet@v SUopaya Kai 
dviknta StAa trapé€ew toicg Ett Seiws thy véav Gpnoxeiav avtipaxopévoic eOvikoic. 
THSe TH Tapaivéce: 6 Tig TictEws Gopds SiSGoKaAOG ETH KUPOUG KATEPACKE TOUG 
Xpiotiavots veaviag ék Ttdv ao8dvav Bnoaupav tis hwEetépas tmpoyoviKns cogiac 
QoeAntéov elvan. 


"EE éxeivou Tod xpdvou ti Pd TOUS véouUSG Trapaiveoic TOU pEYioTOU TOUTOU Tav 
a&vipav tig "ExkAngiac | £6cbaiwoe TH Tou Xpiotod OpnoKeig Hy AbiGAeiTrtov Kai Bap- 
paréav pedétny TOV TOU vou Epyav THS “EAAnviKiis a&pxaidtnTOs. “Etpewpe && tod vod 
TOUS TPOOTATAS HS HuETEpas MIAOAOyias TOV pEowv Xpdveov, TPOS tov ce 1BoAr AEI- 
pOva 700 “EAAnvikod TVEUHATOG, Strep év 7 ovoig BpnoKevov, Kai TPOHYayE hv He- 
AE Tavtnv, Stras € adtdv d&pvavtar Ta HOKa Trapadeciypata, Tao Tapabordas Kai 
TOAAGKIC TAG BEiac Spas: Eds SE CuvebaAETO, STAG pEya PEPOS THv Bnoaupey Tic 
mraAa cogiac Siacw8ein cig tov viv xpdvov. 


‘H pd&@noic aitn SietéAcoev év Bulavtig éri paxpotc aldvac Kai bmmnpétncev, 
otrep xpuon yéoupa, éo’ Fc h traiSeia tH WaAG “EAAGS0<c Siexopiobn eic Thy veo 
TEpaV KOIVOViaV Kai TAPECKEUGOATO Thy TrEPIpaVA THS AUCEwS a&vayévnov. 


Ov pdvov 5 KatéAucev ain Tov év TH Atoe: oxdéTOv KaT& Thy HECOXPOviOV TrEpi- 
oSov, GAA Kai | TH VEITEPaV Tradeiav Tapeckevaoato, Fv oi Evporraion KaAOUCIV EU- 
petraikny Kai q “EAAnviKh toti kai Xprotiavixn, bi cvaryKaia yap avtis oTorxeian — 
TOU vou, Ta HOKGa, TH KoAAITEXVIKG — &k THs SpOIMCEWS THC &pxaiag cogiacg Kai té- 
xvns tyéveto év otrou5) kai tiote: év a) TOv Bulavtiov ouveibnce:. “‘H taviv “EAAdc 
émimvoiag te Kai Suvapeic ék TOU Tipiou “EAAnviKod Onoaupod a&Eidv dvwtépou Biou 
c&puopévn trapapéver BaBéws trpoonAwpévn trpdc iepa& te kai Soia trepiexopeva ev TH 
“EAAnvixn “OpBoS0fig. Kai 54 év taic Soxipaciaic kai BAiweow Se 1 otrovSh 16 ov 
kar’ GvOpautrév égotiv StrAicpa, © évavtian Kai ai ioxupdtepar tH Biac Suvapeic 
Ka&ptrrovrar. MetroiBétes TH C&G tOv éautdv travépov oi véor “EAAnves c&vopSodvTar 
Q>¢ yévoc, viknodpus évavTiodvtar THs O8apTiis DAns, a&yovilovtai tov KaAdv THs éAEU- 
Bepacems ayava, peyadogdvag tyouvta Toig éAeuBEpoicg Aaoic év TH TPdTH Ta&Ee!. 


‘H tH Opnoxeig pévto: otrovSh tod “EAAnvoc petoixou Kopugodta: Kai G&racav 
auras thy loxbv trpocAapb6dve: év TH EO Hypévyn xOpgG ’ApepiKy. Thy pév odv ioto- 
piav kai Tov &AAov Biov tod “EAAnvos émmAu&oc, olog tuyxavet, ravtac byac ofopar 
elSévai. “Opes 5 kyo, ouveAdvti eltreiv, olpa Tov TpOMUAaKa TOoUTOV “EAAnva Snpr- 
oupynoa wavTa, peyGAa te kai TO Oe@ apeot& Epya, twetroiWdéta tH tHv ‘EAAHVOV 
yéve: kai Tq Opnoxeia, fv Spnoxeiav 16 yévocg ToUTO TrpoEiAeTO Kai Homrep Tiptov On- 
oaupov SiepuAaEev. 

“H6e h tep&x SeodroyiKh LxoAn ob5év GAAO Soxe7 po elvan A Epyov tio trictews 
Kai THs Beoce6beiacg tod Spaipovog Kai d5oTro1i00 “EAAnvoc, a> To1ovTov S€ 16 TSpupa 
765 iroAntréov éotiv hyiv Kai BonOntéov. Toi@Se twarpixds a&yabd& att edyetat 
6 Babvotéxactog Kai Letrrés trpoKkaOnpevos tis Kat’ *“AvatoAds ‘Ayiac hpav ’Ex- 
KAngiac, A A.9.11., & Oixoupevixdg Natpicpxns ’AOnvaydpacg 6 Npadtos, 6 kai iSpu- 
™Ms avtod yevopuevoc. 

"Ayputrvas Te Kai loyupas trepi avd oTrovSaC ov émipéAetar avtod Kai epi tic 
émiSécews toutou ék péonsg kapSiac mpocedyxetai TH Navaydby Oe, 6 Lebacpicd- 
TATOS *Apxiettioxotrog Kupiog MixanA, copds Kal Se€id¢ olaxootpégos tis év *Ape- 
piky “Op8066Eou Away ’ExxAngiac. 


*Erafiac 5 mrputavede: ths LxOAfs TavTHGs, 6 Geogidécrarros *Erioxorrog "Edaias 
Kupiog *"A@nvayépac, céyvwpa Beoroyiag te Kai “ExxAnoiacs Ov Kai 1d otp6odov 
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hyyunpevns trpodSou tod iSpuyatog yevépevoc. Avtod Sé xu6epvavtoc oti6ape xeipi 
fh} LXOAR Kparivetat Kai xopel Be6aicg TH Boyar: év tH 656, fv 6 kaT& trapdaboow 
Biog tod Févous hav, To crya8dv tig “Apepixiis kai itrép av GAAo 1d d&véotrEpov THs 
“EAAnvixiis "OpBoS0€Fiac gH>¢ pwrtiler. 


“Yueic SE, iAor gormnTai, weAnpo Kal oxApa tis ‘lepa&c tavtns LxoAfc yiveoSe 
TO KOUXNYa Kai 6 Kdopos avTHS TrPCBUE@ oTroVvhA TrPds Thy OpNnoKEiay Tav TraTépwv, 
érripeAcian Kai Trei\Baxpxic. 


Niote:, weoBupig Kai otrovdy cig ta iep& te Kai Soia tig “EAAnvixiis "OpBoSo0€iac 
Sei—acGe G&E101 TOU UwnAod Kai iepod byav Epyou KnSdyevo: tod “EAAnvixod te Kai 
’Op8066Eou Biou tis év TH xOPG TavUTH Spoyeveiac, Biou Sotrep éoti Kai tapapevei 
oap§ éx tig capKds TOO dei OpnoKevovtos kai cei pEyaAoupyodvros vol TOU HweETépou 
Tévous. ’Apny. 


Brookline, Massachusetts 
*Oxtw6piov 20, 1957 
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